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HE criminal or crazy man who 
T bombed the home of a juror in 

the Sacco case was a dreadful 
enemy to the man whom we are try- 
ing to save and to society in general. 
Terrorism from whatever source or 
for whatever reason can only strength- 
en reaction. 

But the act of a mad terrorist can- 
not justify Governor Fuller or the 
court in refusing that justice which 
the conscience of mankind demands. 
Not very much, we fear, can be ex- 
pected from the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court in view of the limitations 
on its power and its previously dis- 
played scnse of caste and class soli- 
darity in support of Judge Thayer. 
Even, however, if the Supreme Court 
supports legalism rather than justice, 
Governor Fuller still hds the power 
to save Sacco and Vanzetti. Commu- 
tation of sentence bad as it would be, 
would at least make possible a further 
struggle to vindicate them completely 
as Dreyfus was vindicated. 


Apparently there is 
chance of getting the Sacco-Vanzetti 
ease before the Federal Supreme 
Court. Justice Holmes 
in declaring that he could not pass on 
Judge Thayer’s prejudice. In other 
words, the famous “due process of 
law” clause of the 14th Amendment 
is no protection at all 
criminal prostitution of justice to 
class prejudice which submits human 


PULLMAN CO. IS\(; 
ORDERED TO 
ARBITRATE 


Railroad Board Accords 
Recognition to Pull- 
man Employes Union 


IRD that the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters has been 
accorded official recognition by 
the United States Board of Mediation 
was received at the headquarters of 
the union, 2311 Seventh avenue, in a 





telegram from A. Philip Randolph, 
general organizer of the Brotherhood. 
Mr. Randolph is now in Chicago, where 
he has been representing the union be- 
fore the railroad board. The yore 
union is the first labor organization "9 
Negro workers on a national acede| 
and the disposition of its case by the! 
federal board has been eagerly awaited 
in trade union as well as Negro! 
circles. 

The Pullman Company, it is under- 
stood, will refuse to arbitrate. 

Frank Crosswaith, organizer of in 
union, declarei the decision of the| 





little or no} 


against that/| 


zation. 


| 


| 


was explicit | 


| 
| 
| 


| which 


lives to the power of one old judge} 


with the soul of a witch hunter. Now 
if Sacco and Vanzetti were only a 
corporation threatened by state law 


with loss of profit—say a gas company | 


- ordered to reduce its 
would be no question that they would 
be heard by the Federal Court. 

Once I thought that this subordina- 
tion of human to property rights un- 


rates—there | 


der an amendment avowedly intended | 


to protect the interests of the newly 


freed slaves was a comparatively mod- | 


ern development under our 


courts. | 


Professor Beard tells us that the men | 


the due process 
what they were doing 
and were putting over protection of 
corporations on a public 
about men. What a commentary 


who wrote 
. knew exactly 


it 


clause | 


thinking | 


is on the ethics of capitalism that cor- | 


poration profits are 


so much better | 


protected than human life by our most | 


august court. 


I should rather be Vanzetti the con- 
demned fish peddler than A. Lawrence 
(Continued on page 3) 


board in sending the dispute with the| 
Pullman. Company to arbitration con- 
stitutes a great victory for his organit- | 
Mr. Crosswaith said: | 


“Arbitration means recognition of| 


the brotherhood as a legitimate repre- | 
sentative of the porters. The company | 
fought such a step bitterly. However, | 
we are happy to learn that the acon 
has overruled the company and has; 
sent the case to arbitration. 

“All of the elaborate and extensive | 
research made by the Labor Savin 
showing the actual conditions under; 
the porters work, the bg sa 
they receive, the amount of tips re-| 
ceived monthly by the average porter, | 
the total occupational expense of each | 
porter, the number of hours and the| 
total mileage covered by the porter) 
during the 400-hour work month will| 
come before the arbitrators. Also, the} 
actual cost of living for the porter | 
with and without a family, the actual} 
wage increase granted the porters| 
since their employment by the Pullman | 
Company some fifty-nine years ago 
will be presented to the board of arbi- 
tration. A systematic comparison be- 
tween the work and wages of the por-| 
ters and the other railroad workers! 
will also be submitted.” | 

Mr. Crosswaith explained that dur-}| 
ing mediation the attorneys of the | 
Brotherhood could not legally appear} 
and argue the organization's case. Be- 
fore the board of arbitration, however, 
the full legal battery of the Brother- 
hood will be called into action. The} 


| chief legal adviser of the Brotherhood | 
Before the judgment bar of history | 


is Donald R. Richberg, co-author of| 
the Watson-Parker act which created | 
the boards of mediation and arbitra- 


tion. 





Pastor Who Was Jailed as Sacco Picket | 
Denounces Critics in His Congregation 





(By a News Leader Correspondent) 


Bone cece iocxea men than I 


have been locked up in the Bos- 
ton jail and have thereby served 
well the cause of humanity,” declared 
the Rev. H. J. Hahn at the Sunday ser- 
vice of Salem Evangelical Church. The 
Rev. Mr. Hahn recently returned from 
Boston, where, as)a representative of 
the Buffalo Sacco-Vanzetti defense 
committee, he was arrested and locked 
in a cell for picketing the State House 
in behalf of the condemned men. 
Criticism directed at Mr. Hahn drew 
fire from his pulpit Sunday morning. 
He expressed surprise that church folks 
should be “shocked and indignant” over 








| dog. 


peace and good will. The tragedy and | 
failure of Christianity lies therein that 
so few will follow even a short step 
along the way Jesus trod in champion- 
ing human rights. 

“You church people are shocked be- | 
cause I, an abscure preacher, spent a 
few hours in jail for pleading in behalf | 
of my brother*«men, innocent victims of | 
a cruel system of rapacious exploita- 
tion: you say it casts reflections on/| 
the church and religion and yet you! 
hypocritically worship a Christ who in 
His day was arrested by the Jerusalem 
police, jailed and hanged as a criminal 
for espousing the cause of the under 
Where is your consistency? If} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a preacher going to jail for pleading | you had lived in Jerusalem 1,900 years | 


the cause of justice and human rights. 
“Why, practically all the great lead- 


|} ago, you, too, would have been ashamed | 


to admit that you had ever known that | 


ers and prophets in your Bible spent | Galilean disturber being tried by the 
considerable time in prisons, and many | 


were hanged for justice sake. If more 


priests and money changers 
“You are too damnably respectable 


preachers and church people would be| to get mussed up a bit in the struggle 


willing to go to jail in defense of their | against injustice and wrong. 


| 


You are} 


professed principles of Christian hu-| too infernally nice and genteel to run} 


manism, 
along the road to a decent world of 
A 


i 


we would be much farther counter to public opinion, however doc- 


(Continued on page 5) 


| announced 
|} not renew 





THAYER PROVEN 
PREJUDICED 
JUDGE 


Attorney Hill in Brilliant 
Final Appeal Before 
Supreme Judicial 
Court 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 


OSTON.—In a brilliant 1le- 
B gal argument before the 
State Supreme Judicial 
Court, Attorney Arthur Deshon 
Hill made his last legal enort to 
halt the execution of Sacco and | 


Vanzetti. The address he made 
before four of the members of 


Berger Urges Coolidge 
Act in Sacco Case, 
As Wilson in Mooney 


Aug. 8, 1927 
“His Excellency Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States, 
Rapid City, S. D. 

“President Wilson intervened in 
cases of Tom Mooney end Joe 
Hill, California and Utah. De- 
partment of Justice under Mitch- 
ell Palmer was very rotten, and 
its actions and accounts ought to 
be investigated; also its activity 
in connection with Sacco and 
Vanzetti. In view of the interna- 
tional excitement which this case 
has created I most respectfully 
suggest again that you intervene 
until it is made clear. that these 
men were not framed. If the men 
are guilty the courts will still 
have them to punish, but if they 
are innocent a fearful crime may 
thus be prevented. 


The Ch 





the court was not distinguished 
for any oratorial flights. But it| 
| was a remarkably able legal pres- | 


|}entation of the charge that| 
MINERS RANKS Judge Webster Thayer, who pre-| 


sided at the trial of the two! 
Hardships of Strike Fail 


anarchists, was prejudiced, and| 
that, therefore, the conviction | 
to Dampen Spirit of 
the Men 


“VICTOR L. BERGER.” 











should not stand. 

Mr. Hill began his argument before 
the Supreme Court by saying that 
Chief Justice Walter Perley Hall of 
thé"Supériér Court h&é refused to aés~- 
jignate a Judge other than Judge 
Thayer to hear the petition, posting 
that sound practice and precedent per-| 
mitted the trial Judge to act on the 
motion. 

Immediately on coming before Judge 
Thayer at Dedham on August 8, said 
Mr. Hill, he protested and urged on} 
Judge Thayer the propriety of retiring 
from the case in exercise of sound ju-| 
ers presenting the heroic front which dicial discretion. Judge Thayer re-| 

fused and then denied motions for 
has Gistinguished them in every. class new trial, for revocation of sentence} 
struggle in which the industry has| and stay of execution. 
been engaged. Never at any time hav- Mr. Hill alleged there was ample} 
ing sufficient work to enable them to/| evidence for a new trial. First, there} 

| was the new evidence that the hole in 
to 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
LEVELLAND. — The strike of the 
miners is dragging out to a mis- | 
erable stalemate, with the min- 





a 


al | 


accumulate a personal reserve fund in| the cap that was said to belong 

the hour of struggle, they enter these | Sacco, alleged at the trial to have 
strikes with a determination and dog- pecs made from the nail on which he 

ged persistence that would compel an| hung it at the shoe factory where he} 
| was employed, had been made by 2 

early surrender of the owners in any policeman after the cap was found on! 

industry more stabilized than mining.|the scene of the murder. Then there | 

In Indiana the association of coal| was the affidavit of Captain Proctor, | 

t 

operators has broken with the esnenoen ann ee of suasitinn wien, 

a 

association and is signing agreements | who swore he did not think the mortal: 
with the United Mine Workers under | bullet went through Sacco's pistol. At! 
the Jacksonville scale. These contracts | the trial he said it was “consistent” 

| with having gone through the pistol, | 
| giving the jury the intimation that it 


show that the mines in the bituminous | 
| 
did go through Sacco’s pistol. | 
} 


fields can be operated under that scale| 
and the defection of the Indiana own- | 


ers is a serious breach in the ranks of| 


Thayer’s Language Criticised 
According to Mr. Hill, Judge Thayer! 
the opposition. ery the jury in such language as 
to lead them to believe that the mortal | 

In Ohio, the Coal Operators’ Associa- | bullet had been fired through the Sacco /| 
Donahey pistol 
| The prejudice of Judge Thayer was} 
: ..,| Sufficiently substantiated to warrant | 

ESE Che SHRNCNEER WEE. see trial, continued Mr ° an He | 
the conference with the| .siq that, in a case where the identifi- | 
organization } (Continued on page 2) | 


tion is calling upon Governor 
for aid in opening the mines and has/| 


miners’ 


| second-rate 


| ber of the Massachusetts 
| Representatives, 


| many 
| in Congress during his 


| provide 


| for 


ief Actors 
In the Tragedy 
Of Massachusetts 


Fuller, Governor and Millionaire—Thompson— 
The Three Boston Brahmins—Frankfurter 
and Thayer—The Condemned Men 








Governor Alvan Fuller 


LVAN TUFTS FULLER, Governeiof Massachusetts, remained 
true to form. Those who were acquainted with his backgrourd 
must have hoped against hope that he would have risen to the 

occasion of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, but he could not conquer the preju- 
dices that the years had ingrained in him. He was born in Boston, Mass., 
in 1878, the son, as he liked to point out, of a veteran of the Civil War. 
When he was one year old his fam-4 
ily moved to Malden, and there, in a 
town, he rose to emi-| via the right of extending remarks in 
nence. His political anchors are hooked | the Appendix to the Congressional Rec- 
in Malden and vicinity. Respectable| ord. On one occasion, in 1919, in a 
New Englanders become lawyers, min- speech on a trip through the war zone, 
isters or merchants. Fuller chose the | he declared “that we are facing the 
latter path. He was a pioneer in the/ gravest crisis in all our history. The 
marketing of automobiles. <A source| fight is on between constitutional gov- 
of pride for him is the fact that in| ernment—law and order—and Bol- 
1899 he brought from Europe the first shevism.” And again later: “The 
two motor cars which ever entered the| agents of the red flag and Bolshevism 
rort_of Boston.  Hoday he is owner of}-are seeking to take advantage of ‘our 
the Packard Motor Car Company 6of| industrial unrest. We are facing a 





“WHITEWASH” OF 
THE TRIAL BY 
PROBERS 


—_—_—_s.—_——— 


A Detailed Examina- 
tion of the Charges 
Against the Anarch- 


. 
ists 
aS 

By Louis Stanley 

T may be vulgar t6 say that the 
I purpose of the inquiries of 

Governor Fuller and his Ad- 
visory Commission was to whites 
wash Judge Thayer, ex-District At- 
torney Katzmann and the whole 
administration of criminal law in 
Massachusetts, but it is certainly 
elegant enough to assert that the 
Governor and his wise men strove 
rather strenously to discredit the ar- 
guments of the defense and leave 
the case of the prosecution as the 
only acceptable solution of the 
South Braintree murders of April 
15, 1920. The reports of Fuller, 
Lowell, Grant and Stratton are 
based upon the suppostion that 
Saceo sand Vanzetti were © guilty 
of the crime of which they have 








Boston, with current assets in 1926 of| critical period. Every true, Mpatriotic 
three and three-quarter million dol-| American citizen—capitalist or worlgs, 
lars. And this man was supposed to| ingman—will stand firm as the rock of 
be fair to such labor agitators as Sacco| Gibraltar for the American principles | 
and Vanzetti! But there is more t6| and American institutions.” . In his | 
his story. In 1915 he became a mem-| speech explaining his vote to keep Vic- | 
House of; tor Berger out of the House Fuller | 
in 1916 a delegate to| went the limit. ‘Attacking the Milwau- | 
a Congressman as. “un-American” 
and “guilty of disloyalty,” he contin- 
ued: “Therefore, it would seem to me 


the Republican National Convention, 
and in 1917 a member of Congress. He 
began to serve in the latter capacity 
in April, just when the war with Ger-| that Berger does not merit the pro- 
broke out. He did very little| tection of the laws which he} 
two terms in| flouts This goes a long way 
office outside of attending to bills to | in explaining the Governor's decision | 
for increasing pensions Sacco and Vanzetti. 


of | on Fuller was | 
voters in his district and striving to| considered so highly by the politicians | 


| obtain a captured German cannon and | that he resigned to become Governor 


a public building for his town. Straight | of Massachusetts in 1921, serving as 
pork-barrel legislation this! Yet what | such until he was elected Governor 
might be called his general or public} four years later. Finally, to prove con- 
services are significant. He introduced/ clusively Fuller's respectability, it | 
a bill to establish a “star of service’ | might be added that he is a member} 
flag and emblems to be placed thereon of four leading fraternal orders and of 
persons in the military or naval| an equal number of aristocratic clubs 

service of the United States during} Such is the man who was expected to} 
the late war. He baited radicals in the| see his way clear to set Sacco and/ 
few addresses he delivered in Congress Vanzetti free. 


been accused, and that it was the task 
of the defendants to prove themselves 
innocent. Hence, the investigators 
spent most of their time in. picking 
flaws in the testimony and affidavits 
presented by the defense. When they 
thought they had enough to be able to 
make a presentable public showing 
they rested their case. All that it was 
necessary for them to do was to assert 
with saving qualifications that the 
prosecution was correct in its position, 
That this attitude and procedure vio- 


| lated the principle or fiction of Anglo- 


Saxon law that the accused is innocent 
until he is proven guilty did not dis- 
turb the worthy Anglo-Saxons who 
were protecting the Anglo-Saxon law 
and institutions from the desecration 
and ravaging of worthless aliens 

It is therefore of much importance to 
review what the case against Sacco and 
Vanzetti is and to weigh its worth 
We can take up the analysis under 
these headings: 

1. The Bridgewater holdup. 

2. “Consciousness of guilt.” 


3. Identification of Sacco and Van- 


| zetti 


William G. Thompson 


1893-95 he was assistant United States 
e€ the call of attorney for the District of Massachu- | 

setts, but since then has held no pub-| 
lic office. People are not aware of the 
fact that he was a lecturer at the Har- 
Law 


Law 


What manner of man is this William 
G who obey 
conscience and leaped to the defense 


Thompson, 


of Sacco and Vanzetti as their leading 
School almost without inter- 
1912 And 
Brief-making, practice, 
if he 
lds 
gave 


to write 


He was born in Vermont in 
1864 and received his A. B, M.A 
LL.B. degrees from Harvard. He has 
practicing law at Boston 
Rising to the very top of 
he was elected to the coun- 


In 


counse!? var 
and | ruption from to 1925. his 
subjects? and 
preparation of cases Certainly 


lack in his chosen fi 
before, the -Va 


opportunities 


been since 


1891 ed experience 


his 
profession, Sacco nzetti case 


cil of the Boston Bar Association him 


sufficient 
| briefs. He is one of those rare Ameri- 


cans with an old-fashioned feeling of 





who cannot 





Your Last Chance to Protest ! 


justice his bones rest 


in 
The Sac- 

co- Vanzetti Thompson 
} (Continued on pa ge 2?) 


case “ha as ‘left 








MONDAY, AUGUST 22, 


Speakers: 


NORMAN THOMAS 


ROBT. MORSS LOVETT A. DE 


IN 


AUSPICES, SOCIALIST PARTY 





SACCO-VANZETTI MEETING 


Cong. F. H. LA GUARDIA 
JUDGE JACOB PANKEN JAMES ONEAL 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 


34th St. and Park Ave., New York City 


Trial, N. Y. Fed. 


HE New York 


c Federation of Pro- 
the most 


T=: 


Vanzetti 


fundamental feature in the Sacco- 


8 P. M. 


have the 
a phase of the 


t all dissi- 


c2se to been in 
unfairness of the trial, 
case “which has not been a 
pated by 
ernor Fuller or of his adv 
The Federation’s views in this 
The Gover- 


ing Judge 


the opinions either of ‘jov- 


isory com- 
mittee.” 
emphasized 


respect are 


speak of 

“From all that has come to us 
we are forced to conclude that the 
judge was indiscreet in conversa- 
with outsiders during the 


WITT, Chairman 


tions 
trial. 
The fou 


in 


nd 
a dis- 


committee also that 


udge Thayer has been 


and that he 


de- 


vous condition’ 
of 


tinetly ner 


ritted official 


breaches 
is true,” says a statement issued 
the Federation, “that they state that 
think that these matters 
the trial, but) 
naive that’ 


It 
by 
they do not 
affected his conduct at 
the suggestion is rather 








| judge and jury 


| quention ‘ot guilt or 


4. Bullet markings 
5. Hat found upon scene 
Was Vanzetti a Criminal? 

1. The Bridgewater holdup — This 
event has been produced to prove that 
at least Vanzetti is not so incapable of 
COMmTINS 4 a crime as his friends have 

goes that on 
a pay holdup 
Bridgewater, 


December 24, 1919 -roll 
had taken place at 
in character though not in ferocity 

to that at South Braintree on April 15 
following, and that Vanzetti has been 
found guilty of the deed even before 
the affair. Persons 
deta have even 
ne happened te be 
April 1920 


lar 


South Braintrce 


unacquainted wit the 
inquired 
running 


as to how 


hout ¢ ¢ 15 
about free og lo, 


(Continued on page 2) 


Ey 


Judge and Jury Prejudiced i in Sacco 


of Women Declares 


men can be fairly tried before a biased, 
revengeful judge 
from the judge to the jury, 
from affidavits on one of 
new trial that the 
foreman of the jury stated to a friend 
named Daly, “Damn them—they ought 
to hang anyway.” Ripley is now dead 
and the commission says he did not 
live to contradict the statement, ‘and 
Daly must have mis- 


or that his recollection 


pregseenes, 


nervous, 


it appears 


the motions for a 


we believe that 


understood him 


| is at fault.’ 


Thus there is idence that both 
were prejudiced against 
considering the 
innocence, about 
which opinion seems ided, it is in- 
to wus men can be 
the State where the record 


ev 


Without 
aiv 
conceivable that 
killed bY 
shows an unfair trial 

“Sacco and Vanzetti are individuals. 
Whether they die sooner or later ts of 
little importance compared to the 
maintenance of the Anglo-Saxon ideal 
that no man should be adjudged with- 
out first having had a fair trial” 
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: (Continued from page 1) 
These are the facts: Sacee and Van- 
zetti were not arrested until May 5, 
1920, and the ostensible reason—out- 
side of their being hounded for radical 
activyities—waa that they were guilty 


of ‘daqth the Bridgewater and the South 
Braintree crimes. Chief of Police Stew- 
_ art of the former city was acting upon 
the theory that both “jobs” had been 
done by the same persons, and was 
*tracing a car, thé, only one owned by 
‘an Italian in Coshesett, a town in the 
direction of which the bandits had 
‘fled from the scene of the Bridewater 
holdup. Saceo, Vanzetti, Orciani and 
led for the car of the latter at 
where it had been under re- 
pair. Boda disappeared soon after- 
ward. Orciani proved he had been at 
work both on December 24, 1919, and 
April 15, 1920, and was therefore re- 
leased. Sacco could only show that he 
had been employed on the former date, 
and Vanzetti, being a fish peddler and 
in nobody’s employ and had no em- 
ployer to vouch for him. As a conse- 
quence Sacco and Vanzetti were both 
held for the murders at South Brain- 
tree on April 15, 1920, of Parmenter, a 
paymaster, and Berardelli, his guard, 
while Vanzetti, in addition, was ac- 
cused of the Bridgewater holdup. The 
next important thing to note is that 
Saceo and Vanzetti were not indicted 
om the murder charges until Septem- 
ber 14, 1920, and their trial did not 
open until May 31, 1921. Meanwhile 
‘Vanzetti, in June, 1920, had been tried, 
found guilty and sentenced to twelve 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment for the 
Bridgewater crime. The judge in this 
\ @ase was the same Webster Thayer, 
“and the district attorney none other 
than Katzmann himself. Vanzetti was 
not permitted by his lawyer to testify, 
Supposedly to conceal his client's radi- 
eal views and avoid the difficylty of 
Vanzetti's not speaking English. 
Neither did counsel appeal from the 
verdict of conviction. We know more 
about it now. The lawyer was Katz- 
mann’s law partner, and is now. The 
identification of Vanzetti was silly. A 
boy knew it was he because he had 
recognized a foreigner at the scene “by 
the way he ran.” Another witness from 
@ certain vantage point had looked 
through two solid buildings and had 
seen the crime committed. Vanzetti, 
on the other hand, had a score of wit- 
nesses to prove that he had been sell- 
in fish to them on the day before 
Christmas. It might be mentioned, 
also, that the head of the State police 
never accepted the Sacco-Vanzetti 
theory. The Bridgewater affair was 
common knowledge whén Saéco and 
Vanzetti were being tried for’ murder, 
andthe papers played it up. Never- 
theless, counsel for the defendants 
blundered by agreeing with District 
Attorney Katzmann not to produce 
members of the Plymouth police force 
as character witnesses for Vanzetti if 
Katzmann did not bring up the Bridge- 
water crime. As a matter of fact, 
Katzmann broke his promise in his 
summing up. 
Did the Accused Act Guiltily? 

2. “Consciousness of Guilt” —The 
prosecution claimed that Saeco and 
Vanzetti at the time of their arrest 
were acting with “consciousness of 
guilt” as murderers. What was the 
evidence? First, on the evening of 
May 5 when Sacco and Vanzetti and 
two others called for Boda’'s car at 
Johnson's garage the first two seemed 
to be suspicious of Mrs. Johnson and 
followed her When she went across the 
street to telephone to the police, and 
the four shortly afterward left sup- 
posedly because they had no 1920 au- 
tomobile license plate, but probably be- 
cause of “consciousness of guilt.” Sec- 
ondly, Sacco and Vanzetti when ar- 
rested upon a Brockton street car later 
in the evening carried guns and threat- 
ened resistance. Thirdly, both men lied 
to explain their movements. The an- 
swer of the defense is that Sacco and 
Vanzetti were not “conscious of guilt” 
as m~ie-ers but as radicals. This 
was the period of the deportation-de- 
lirium, brought poignantly home to the 
fen by the news on May 4 that Sal- 

0, an anarchist friend of theirs, had 
been found dead on the sidewalk out- 
“Bide of the offices of the United States 
Department of Justice in New York, 
where he had been held a prisoner in- 
communicado, Sacco and Vanzetti 
Were carrying guns just as many other 
“peaceful persons do in this country, and 
had good reason in the tense days in 
which they were living. Sacco had ac- 
quired the habit of carrying a pistol as 
a night watchman and Vanzetti be- 
cause of self-defense, since he carried 
upon his person for business purposes 
what to him were large sums of money. 
Both men gave the lie to the charge 
of resisting arrest. “hat Sacco and 
Vanzetti had good reason to think they 
had been arrested for their radical ac- 
tivities is proved not only by the 
anti-red raids at the time and the 
death of Salsedo, but also by the ques- 
tioning to which they were subjected 
by the authoiities upon their arrest 
and in subsequent proceedings as well 
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_ (Continued frem page 1) 
cation evidence was weak, trifies like 
a hole in a cap and such testimony as 
that of Proctor might have consider- 
able weight with the jury. 

“The prejudice of Judge Thayer 
seems to us to be the thing which lies 
at the foundation of the case today and 
is of so great and overshadowing im- 
portance as a matter of fact and law 
that ne time should be wasted on the 
minor issues,” declared Mr. Hill, 

“Both thé motion for a new trial at 
Dedham and. the petition for a writ of 
error in Boston were supported by evi- 
dence of repeated statements by Judge 
Thayer in and out ef court which 
shows a settled and ingrained prejudice 
against the group, economic and lib- 
eral, te which these defendants belong 
and which indicated also a strong and 
vivid prejudice early in the trial against 
one of counsel who represented them. 
I refer to Fred Moore, 

Affidavits Submitted 

“Our contention is that Judge 
Thayer’s state of mind, as disclosed by 
these statements and also by his be- 
havior during the trial make it a trav- 
esty upon words to say that he was 
as free, impartial and independent a 
judge as the lot of humanity will 
admit. 

“The affidavits which we present are 
all made by people of substance and 
position who can be breught te court 
if it be decided that Judge Thayer was 
prejudiced.” 

Mr. Hill then read in substance the 
affidavits made in support of his peti- 
tion for a new trial. These were made 
by Frank Sibley, reporter of the Boston 
Globe; Mrs. Lois Rantoul, who attended 
the trial as a representative of the 
Roston Federation ef Churches; Eliza- 
beth Bernkopf, reporter at the trial for 
the International News Service; John 
Nicholas Beffel, reported of the Feder- 
ated Press, and Robert Benchley, an 
editor of Life. Theré were also state- 
ments of Albert U. €rocker, a Boston 
lawyer, and Proféssor James P. Rich- 
ardson, of Dartmouth College, and also 
the oral testimony before Judge Thayer 
last week of William G. Thompson, un- 
til recently counsel to Sacco and _Van- 
zetti. 

“Those Bastards” 

These affidavits, which have previ- 
ously been published, allége that Judge 
Thayer discussed the case with the 
affiants, showed his prejudice against 
the defendants and against Mr. Moore, 
their counsel, in his remarks, and 
Bloated over what he had done to 
“those anarchistic bastards.” 

Passing on to his main argument, 
Mr. Hill made the preliminary state- 
ment that the questions before the 
court were: 

1. Whether, in view of the state of 
mind of Judge Thayer, Sacco and Van- 
zetti had such a trial as they were 
entitled to under the laws of the State 
and those of the United States, 

2. Whether the question of Judge 
Thayers’ own prejudices or any other 
question in the case could legally and 
constitutionally be decided by him, 


"Thayer Denounced in Court As Prejudiced Judge 





3. If either or both of these questions 
be determined in favor of Sacco ang 
Vanestti, whether there is any legal 
remedy available to them in the two 
cases before the coyrt. 

4. Whether a writ of error may be 
brought to re-examine the case for any 
error in law or in fact. 

Mr. Hill here declared that Superior 
Court Judges in Massachusetts courts 
have the power of Sendering what is in 
substance a final opinion. He admitted 
there was an ultimate review possible 
if the judge should be proved to be in-« 
sane, or if he ruled that two and two 
made eight, but in substantially all 
cases a Superior Court judge's decision 
was final and not subject to review 
unless error was disclosed. 


The Charge “Emotional” 

Under the Massachusetts Bill ef 
Rights and Amendment 14 to the 
United States Constitution, due process 
of law required that an impartial judge 
be head of the tribunal, continued Mr. 
Hill, An impartial judge was more im- 
portant than an impartial jury, as the 
judge who lacked impartiality left the 
man before him totally without a 
remedy. 

A fair trial, said Mr. Hill, consisted 
not only in observance of all forms of 
law, but it also meant a trial before a 
judge and jury in an atmosphere of 
judicial calm, 

In this connection, he declared that 
Judge Thayer, in his charge to the 
jury, spoke of the soldiers who had 
just returned from France, “an exhor- 
tation which I fairly characterize as 
emotional,” and also asked the jurors 
to do their duty “as the boys in France 
did theirs,” 

After admitting that on questions of 
law the rights of the defendants were 
fully protected by Judge Thayer, Mr. 
Hill said that, even if that were so, 
every lawyer knew, no matter what 
the -restrictions imposed on him, a 
judge might make his opinion felt. The 
stronger the judge’s character the 
more this was held by Mr. Hill to be 
true. 

“We have had the expérience of see- 
ing judges who, inwardly meaning to 
respect the law, broke through its 
meshes and almost imposed their will 
on the jury,” the lawyer continued. 


A Sneer “Prejudicial” 


“There is an atmosphere in every 
case which transcends anything that 
can be put into words, and there is 
perhaps nothing more likely to affect 
the atmosphere than the attitude of 
the presiding judge.” 

In this connection Mr. Hill peinted 
to a New York case in which the court 
held that “a smile, a sneer, an exclama- 
tion, an inflection of the voice in giv- 
ing a ruling, right and proper in it- 
self, may be far more prejudicial to 
the rights of the defendant than the 
average erroneous ruling, and the idea 
of a judge presiding at a trial, com- 
mitted in advance to the theory of the 
defendant's guilt, and to a determina- 
tion to administer punishment up to 
the full limit of the law, is destructive 


to that conception of justice which 
pietures her with blinded eyes and is 
shocking to our sense of judicial fair- 
ness, 

“Read that language,” argued Mr, 
Hill, “and read with it the statements 
I have read as coming from Judge 
Thayer at the beginning of and dur- 
ing the course of the trial.” 

After stating that it was, of course, 
possible that during a trial jurors 
could rise superior to the prejudice of 
the trial judge, Mr. Hill inquired what 
the situation was after the trial when 
motions for a new trial were argued 
before Judge Thayer. He declared 
there were eight motions of vital in- 
terest to the defendants, all calling 
for Judge Thayer's power to exercise 
judicial discretion, argued before 
Judge Thayer. There was nobody to 
check Judge Thayer during the hear- 
ing on these motions, “and the rights 
of the defendants were absolutely at 
his mercy.” 

Thayer’s Fitness 

“Of course, we cannot say that all 
his decisions were the result of preju- 
dice,” Mr, Hiil further addressed the 
Court. “That is something that cannot 
be proved. But we ask the Court to 
read the statements made by him and 
then to ask whether the man who 
made them, blind as he was to judicial 
propriety and discretion, could possibly 
have given that impartial considera- 
tion which the courts of Massachu- 
setts require in a judge. 

“Judge Thayer alse passed on the 
question as to whether or not he could 
sit in the case before him and on other 
questions raised by the various mo- 
tions before him. He refused to with- 
draw fromthe case when requested to 
do so by counsel for the defendants, 
either as a matter of legal duty or in 
the exercise of his discretion. In ef- 
fect, if not in form, he has attempted 
to pass upon the question of his own 
prejudice and of his power and fitness 
to sit in the case. 

“How inimical to the interests of 
the defendants was Judge Thayer’s 
attitude of mind clearly appears from 
the records of the proceedfngs in the 
Norfolk case. The metions asked for 
revocations of sentence, then a new 
trial, and were based on his own 
prejudice and on newly discovered 
evidence. There may be serious doubt 
whether motion for a new trial could 
be made unless the sentence were first 
revoked. Yet Judge Thayer required 
eounsel for the petitioners, ever their 
objections and subject to their excep- 
tion, to argue the question of the mo- 
tion for the new trial. It was only 
after he had denied that motion that 
he dealt with the motion for revoca- 
tion of sentence. 

An Insidious Prejudice 

“That Judge Thayer's state of mind 
was prejudiced is clear on the evi- 
dence before the court. I don’t want 
to repeat it here. It is a painful and 
shocking thing to have to argue in 
this court that accusation against 
a Judge. God knows L,feel no ill will 
against Judge Thayer. It is enough 


that, not only did he commit a grave 
bréach of judicial decorum, but he in- 
dicated a state of mind which made it 
impossible for him to weigh impar- 
tially the questions which came before 
him, 

“The human mind is a strange and 
wonderful thing, and what people can 
persuade themselves to do never ceases 
to astonish us. Judge Thayer may 
believe now that it is right and proper 
for him to pass on the question as to 
whether he is qualified to sit as a 
Judge on his own prejudice, There is 
Mo prejudice whieh is more insidious 
than that of a man who is not con- 
scious of being prejudiced. 

“The less conseious Judge Thayer is 
that he is unfit te sit in this case, the 
greater the danger for our unfortunate 
clients. The more he succeeds in ar- 
guing with himself against the sus- 
gestion that he step aside from the 
path of good sense the more extreme 
is our danger. Such a state of mind in- 
validates the whole procedure before 
Judge Thayer. 

“It is not necessary to show actual 
misconduct upen the bench, nor that 
any or all of Judge Thayer's decisions 
were the result of prejudice. To re- 
quire this would be to impose an im- 
possible burden upon us, Even if it 
be a fact that, on the face of the 
proceédings, the effect of Judge Thay- 
er’s state of mind nowhere directly 
appears, it is enough that the result 
may have been affected by: prejudice. 
The fact that the state of mind of the 
presiding justice did net result in er- 
roneous rulings is nothing to the point. 

Hostility Toward Counsel 

“Suppose the day before a trial the 
Judge should say, ‘I’m going te try 
Hill tomorrow. I believe he is a 
damned rascal] and should be convict- 
ed.’ Is there any doubt of his preju- 
dice? Or if the Judge should say, ‘I 
hate all Harvard men and so far as I 
can do it, all Harvard men before me 
will have a hard row to hoe.’ 

“What is material here is Judge 
Thayer's state of mind during the 
trial. Seldom can a state of mind be 
proved in such an _ action. Such 
prejudice as Judge Thayer showed in 
his talks with Professor Richardson 
and Mr. Crocker are not things that 
change over night. Moreover, much 
of the testimony does relate to what 
took place in court. 

“The testimony of Thompson, a 
lawyer of long experience, shows a 
marked attitude of hostility ‘of the 
Court toward the defendants’ counsel 
openly manifested in the presence of 
the jury. 

“The affidavit of Mrs. Rantoul in re- 
gard to her- conversation with Judge 
Thayer establishes the fact that 
Judge Thayer arrived at his bias and 
prejudice, in part at least, from re- 
marks he heard outside the court 
room.” 

This reference was to Mrs. Rantoul’s 
statement that Judge Thayer sought 
her out and questioned her as to her 
impression of the way the trail was 
going. She said she had not heard 








to say that his statements showed 


sufficient evidence te shew that the 
men were guilty, whereupon Judge 
Thayer, according te her affidavit, said 
that after hearing arguments of ccun- 
sel for both sides and his charge to 
the jury s’.o would feel different. 
Opinion Getten Outside 

Mrs. “Rantoul also swore that after 
the testimony of Kelley, the employer 
of Sacco, who praised his industry 
and sobriety, she remarked to Judge 
Thayer that Kelly's testimony was im- 
portant, whereupon Judge Thayer is 
alleged to have expressed scorn for her 
view and to have told her that Kelley 
did not mean what he said, because 
Judge Thayer had heard outside the 
court room that Sacco was an anar- 
chist and he, Kelley, eould no nothing 
with him. 

If there were no other evidence than 
that relating to Kelley, said Mr. Hill, 
the case should be decided in favor of 
the petitioners on the ground that the 
Judge formed an opinion by what a 
man said outside the court. 

The lawyer submitted that no case 
could be found where a Judge used 
language such as that ascribed to 
Judge Thayer. He added that Judge 
Thayer's conclusions on questions of 
fact decided by him had never been 
reviewed by the Supreme Court or any 
other court. Everybody knew, he said, 
that the Supreme Judicial Court had 
never undertaken te pass on questions 
of fact, but only on questions of law. 

A Man His Own Judge 

Mr, Hill pointed out that eminent 
authorities, such as Professor Wigmore 
of Northeastern University, had made 
the error of saying that the facts of the 
case had beén passed on by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Continuing, the defense attorney said 
there was no question but that motions 
for a new trial could be passed on by a 
Judge other than the trial Judge, He 
was certain that, had Judge Thayer 
voluntarily asked the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court to relieve of his 
assignment, he would have been al- 
Jowed to do so. He pointed to prece- 
dent, citing a ruling of Chief Justice 
Taft in Cooke versus United States to 
show that a Judge could be asked to 
be relieved in a case where his own 
personality was involved. Plainly, he 
said, that was the course that should 
have been followed by Judge Thayer. 

“We want the courts to be conducted 
so that it will be clear before the world 
that they are impartial,” he declared. 
“You will never persuade an intelligent 
layman that a man can be a fair judge 
of his own prejudice and that a man 
like Judge Thayer can be fit to sit in 
such a case. 

“Judge Thayer is just as much a de- 
fendant in this case as if he were in 
the dock. To allow him to pass upon 
any question connected with it is to 
make him a judge in his own cause, 
and moreover a judge from whom 
there is in substance no appeal. 

Our Inadequate Law 

“We've got this situation. A trial 
was had before a Judge whoss state of 
mind was such as to be like'y to be in- 
fluenced against the defendants. That 
such a situation is intolevable needs no 
argument. Under any civilized system 








ly after the event. Only one of them, 
Lola Andrews, a woman of doubtful 
reputation, identified the defendant 
after his arrest, but four reputable wit- 
nesses testified that she had upon other 
Atene in private conversations with 
them claimed that she could not iden- 
tify any of the bandits. The other four 
witnesses decided they recognized 
Sacco in the year that elapsed between 
his arrest and the trial. It just grew 
in upon them. In each case their tes- 
timony was broken down by testimony 
of ether witnesses and upon cross-ex- 
amination. Splaine and Andrews had 
had the opportunity to see Sacco out- 
side of a regulation line-up. Vanzetti 
was identified by two witnesses, Dol- 
beare only claimed to have seen the 
defendant in a passing automobile 
heurs after the murder. ,La Vangie, a 
gate tender at the South Braintree 
grade crossing, testified Vanzetti was 
driving the car. It turned out that 
La Vangie had told another witness 
that he had not taken note of any of 
the occupants because he had ducked 
in the shanty when a gun had been 
pointed at him. Moreover, witnesses 
on both sides testified that the descrip- 
tion of the driver they saw did not 
tally with that of the gate tentler. 
Nevertheless, Katzmann accepted the 
identification while repudiating La 
Vangie. Another witness mentioned by 
the commission is Mrs. Tatoni, for- 
merly Lottie Packard, whom the Ad- 
visors themselves characterize as “ec- 
eentric, not unimpeachable in conduct; 
but the committee believe that in this 
case her testimony is well worth con- 
sideration.” Even the state had re- 
pudiated her. The defense proved that 
as a matter of fact Vanzetti was sell- 
ing fish on April 15, 1920, while Sacco 
had been at the Italian consulate at 
Boston. 
What's to a Bullet? 


davit for the defense and two friends 
with whom he discussed the case sup- 
porting him. Since then another ex- 
pert has been discovered by Fuller and 
his Commission, Major C. H. Goddard. 
Thompson of the defense has shown 
that Goddard is an upstart, admittedly 
seeking publicity, that his “method” is 
merely a stunt to enable him to enter 
the class of arms experts and that 
his tests are not impressive. Incident- 
ally it is worth mentioning that de- 
fense counsel has reason to believe that 
the bullet exhibits are not genuine. It 
has also been claimed that Vanzetti's 
pistol was snatched from Berardelli at 
the time of the crime. Lincoln-Wads- 
worth, who repaired Berardelli’s pistol, 
testified that this was highly improb- 
able. In this connection it may be 
noted that the foreman of the jury had 
sample bullets with him in the jury 
room—a sérious irregularity. 


Just a Hat! 


5, Sacco’s Hat—A nondescript cap 
was found at the scene of the crime 
which is supposed to be Sacco’s. It 
was identified by gents in the lining 


made by hanging on a nail at his place 
of employment and by the fact that it 
fitted him when put on in court. Actu- 
ally the facts were that the lining had 
been torn by former Chief of Police 
Galliwan of Braintree and that the cap 
was so small that the newspaper ac- 
counts of the trial stated that the visi- 
tors in the court room had to. laugh 
at the spectacle. 

Thus, the case of the state is demol- 
ished in all its essentials. Had Fuller 
and his Commission really given the 
facts consideration they could not but 
have decided that Sacco and Vanzetti 
were innocent. Who did commit the 
crime is beside the point, but in truth 
the explanation has been supplied long 
ago. It was the Morelli gang of Provi- 
dence, who were discovered not by the 
confession of Madeiro, as is popularly 
supposed, but through investigation 
based upon the slight clues he threw 
out unwittingly. The Morelli theory 
explains the presence of all the bandits, 
all the bullets, the motive and the 
character of the crime. That phase of 
the question, however, is not before us 
for prime consideration at this time. 
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career and shattered 
his bril- 


a broken 
Had it not been for 


with 
nerves, 
liant resourcefulness the matter would 
long ago have been settled. Even Ful- 








4, Bullet Markings—There were two | 
principal experts for each side, Hamil- 
ton and Turner for the defense and 
Proctor and Van Amburgh. Hamilton 
was the acknowledged leader in his 
field.. Proctor was head of the State 
police and had been in the Department 
of Public Safety for twenty-three 
years: His testimony would, therefore, 
have much weight. There were Bix | 
fatal bullets. The prosecution claimed 
that one of them had come from Sac- 
co's pistol. The others it could not ac- 
eount for, Captain Proctor had con- 
cluded otherwise and had repeatedly | 























as by the collusion of the Massachu- 
mtts officials with the Department of 
Juytice agents, shown in affidavits of 
two of the latter, now in civil employ, 
and by the persistent refusal of the 
department te open its files. 


Whe Saw Sacce and Vanzetti? 

3. Identification ef Sacco ant Van- 
zetti by State Witnesses-—Five wit- 
nesses identified Sacco as having been 
@ participant in the South Braintree 
murder: Mary E. Splaine, Francis Dev- 
lin, Lola Andrews, Louis Pelzer, Carlos 
%. Goodridge. Not one of these wit- 








said so to the district attorney. By | 
pre-arrangement with the latter's as- 

sistant, Williams, Proctor was asked on | 
the witness stand: “Have you an opin- | 
ion ag to whether the bullet No. 3 was | 
fired from the Colt automatic which is | 


in evidence (Sacco’s pistol)?” He an- | 
swered, “I have.” “And what is your 
opinion?” “My opinion is that it is) 


consistent with being fired from that 
pistel.” Later Judge Thayer in his| 
eharge to the jury stated that not one | 
but both experts for the prosecution 
had testified that Sacco’s pistol had 
fired one of the fatal bullets. Proctor, 








messes could identify Sacco immediate- 
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ler had to acknowledge this while con- 
demning what he called the lawyer's 


Lowell did not become a min- 
a merchant like other good 
He chose the third 
respectable career, not selling eels or 
making shoes, but law. He practiced 
for seventeen years, when in 1897 he 
was appointed to teach government at 


lution. 
ister or 
New Englanders. 





Harvard. In 1909 he became presi- 
dent. Naturally he has more degrees | 
than a thermometer. His books. on| 


political science have given him quite} 
a reputation as an academic politician. 


Europe and America; he has shown! 
the influence of parties upon legisla- 
tion; he has set himself forth as an 
authority on public opinion. In 1913) 
he publish “Public Opinion and Popu- 
lar Government” and ten years later 
“Public Opinion in War and Peace.” 
Evidently he haa yet to learn a lot| 











“dilatory But then Fuller is 


not capable of understanding the mo- 


tactics.” 


tives that move a man such as Thomp- 
s0n. 


A. Lawrence Lowell 





After all Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
member of the Governor's advisory 
commission, is president of Harvard, 
and as such he understands fully 
whence the endowments come. He is 
a worthy successor to Elliot, his ins | 
mediate predecessor, who once glori- | 
fied the scab as a national hero. Prob- 
ably Fuller, in Lowell's estimation, will | 
become one of the patron saints of | 
America. Our Harvard president was | 
born in Boston as long ago as 1856. | 
He comes of old New England stock | 
that cannot forgive the Italians for | 
swarming to Boston and squatting | 
down around the Old North Church 
Paul Revere's House, Faneuil Hall and 


about public opinion and popular gov- | 
ermument. 


Robert Grant 


Robert Grant 





of the 
Vanzetti | 
He | 


' 
hence, respectable. | 


is the member 
that 
accused of open prejudice: 


Governor's commission 
publicly 
is Boston horn and, 
he is an old man, 


Moreover, seventy- | 


five years of age, a pillar of the aris- | 


| tocracy that has survived the inroad | prisonment for Mooney. Then, too, he 
of the aliens. He is a lawyer by train- | was chairman of the War Labor Poli- 
ing and a writer by profession He | cies Board and showed distinctly 
| tint. ned 60 geed ediitbens aeanc- friendly leanings towards labor. Of 

course, his defense before the United 
tions, for in 1888 he became a water | States Supreme Court of the Oregon 


commissioner of Boston and after five | ! 


years (four as chairman) he was ap- 


pointed judge of the Probate Court and 


v 


Austria in 1894 at the age of twelve. 


he was assistant United States Attor- 
He has described the governments of | ney for 


of the Bureau of Insular 
the War Department. 
of the latter year he entered upon his 


The respectability of his record was 
further enhanced by his serving as 
major 


tary of war, and assistant to the sec- 
retary of labor, 
have discerned a blemish of liberalism 
in him— 
ism 
secretary 


Mooney case, 
| exposing the crude-frame-up involved, 


which 
a commutation of sentence to life im- 


|}of the District of Columbia minimum 


stood on 


main interest in life has been writing. 
He has more than a score of books to 
his name, dating back to “The Little 
Tin Gods on Wheels” of 1879 and “The 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl” of 
1880. Most of his scribblings consist 
of cheap popular novels, a judgment 
which is unaffected by the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case. A number of volumes of 
platitudiness essays have also come 
from his pen. He is a preacher of a 
safe, bourgeois, smug, righteous exist- 
ence. Comfort and morals and, above 
all, Americanism! An American must 
do this and an American must do that 
for the sake of America. His decision 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti case must have 
been “American.” It certainly agrees 
with his slur upon Italians in his “Con- 
victions of a Grandfather,” 1912, where 
he practically accuses those country- 
men of congenital thievery. 





Felix Frankfurter 


It was Felix Frankfurter, professor 
of law at the Harvard Law School, 
who turned journalist to spread the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case before the eyes 


of the American public. His articles 
in the “Atlantic Monthly” and his 
book, “The Case of Sacco and Van- 


zetti” lent his good name to the cause 


of the condemned men. He was 


Judge Webster Thayer 


Webster Thayer is the man whom 
two lowly Italians saved from oblivion. 
Ten yers ago he was appointed one 
of the thirty odd judges of the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court by the Re- 
publican Governor at that time, Sam- 
uel W. McCall. Calvin Coolidge was 
lieutenant-governor then, The term of 
office of all judges in Massachusetts 
extends during good behavior and, 
therefore, tle inference is clear that 
so far as the powers that be are con- 
cerned Thayer has behaved very well, 
indeed. Certainly he thinks so. He 
talks piously of being prepared to 
meet his Maker. He has identified 
himself with the law. If the law has 


majesty, then, he has too. If the law 
is infallible, then, so is he. He is a 
marble statue blindfolded, scales 


poised, Grecian robes, the body of a 
handsome woman. He is an abstrac- 
tion. He is divine justice. If only he 
could see himself as a _ wriggling, | 
beastly piece of humanity! We know 
of his super-patriotic utterances in 
court. We know of his vulgar threats 


of law some remedy ought: to exist in 
favor of the defendants. If our erimi- 
nal law fails to afford such a remedy, 
it is plainly inadequate and we stand 
self-condemned in the eyes of the 
world. Our contention is that no such 
inadequacy exists.’’ 

Mr. Hill pointed out that Judge San- 
Gerson was not on the bench with his 
associates becayse his own decision of 
last week in the case was under review 
and wise practice prevented him from 
joining his fellow judges. 

Passing on to a discussion of the 
remedies, Mr. Hill held that the Su- 
preme Court was empowered to issue a 
writ of error, contrary to Judge San- 
derson’s ruling last week. He held that 
the statute could not be interpreted so 
drastically that the defendant was 
robbed of his right at common law, 
“to say that he ig worse off today than 
if he lived in England in the time of 
King John.” : 

Mr. Hill argued that the law could 
not intend that a writ of error sheuld 
be denied by the Supreme Court until 
that court had examined all the facts, 
and no such epportynity had as yet 
been offered. 


Criticizes Commission 


“I know that the Governor had @ 
committee pass on the case, but no 
committee, however conacieritious, can 
take the place of the courts of the 
Commonwealth,” he continued. “To 
our courts these individuals have a 
right to appeal for protection of their 
rights. No committee, no matter how 
eminent, has the experience, the in- 
tellectual equipment and the knowle 
edge acquired at first hand of how 
criminal trials shall be held. That lies 
in the jurisdiction of the courts, 
Neither the president of a university, 
a teacher in a technical school nor even 
a former probate judge can be ade- 
quate to pass in review the action of 
a criminal court.” 

At this point the court indicated that 
the appeal to Judge Sanderson last 
week was an appeal, not to a member 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, but toa 
county judge, and that a county judge 
lacked jurisdiction in hearing a peti- 
tion for a writ of error. 

Immediately Mr. Hill redeclared that, 
if the full bench ruled that the petition 
for a writ had to be filed before it, and 
not before a single judge, he would file 
such a writ. He formally asked for 
permission to file the writ. 

Mr. Ifill then requested the court te 
rule that exceptions te the denial of 
the writ by Judge Sanderson be al- 
lowed or that he be allowed to file a 
petition for a writ of error before the 
full bench and that the writ be issued 
as a matter of common law. 


“That No Man May Fear” 


As to the petition for revocation of 
sentence, denied by Judge Thayer last 
week, Mr. Hill argued that the revoca- 
tion application should have been 
granted so as to allow him to file a 
motion for a new trial. He said. that 
Judge Thayer was of the opinion that 
motions for a new trial were banned 
one year after conviction and that such 
motion could not be made aftér sen- 
tence had been imposed. He held that 
the statute relied upon was permissive 
and not mandatory and that the power 
of the court to order a new trial on 
the basis of newly discovered evidence 
should not be ctit off. 

“I should not be candid with ths 
court if I did not recognize that there 
were serious technical difficulties and 
doubts to be overcome before we can 
succeed in this ease,” he said in cone 
clusion. “I ask the court to deal with 
the ease more deeply than to chop logie 
about technical difficulties. 

“We have here a case which goes to 
the very foundation of our whole sys- 
tem of criminal law. The case in im- 
portance transcends even the issue -of 
the life and death of these defendants. 
It i6 true that, unless they can obtain 
some legal remedy, they must die next 
week upon the scaffold, and death is @ 
bitter thing to any man and doubly 
bitter if it is proved that the man is 
innocent. But every man, every one of 
us in this room, sits under sure and 
certain sentence of death, though we 
do not know the precise date when it 
may come to us, 

“There is something more important 
than life and death, and that some- 
thing is the honor of our common- 





against the accused to reporters and 
friends. There are affidavits of| 
George U. Crocker, prominent lawyer | 
of Boston; Lois B. Rantoul, 1epresen- | 
tative of the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches; Frank P. Sibley of the 
Boston “Globe”; John Nicholas Beffel 
of the Federated Press; Elizabeth R. 











brought to the United States from 


He graduated from the College of the 
City of New York and the Harvard 
Law School. Between 1906 and 1910 
the Southern District of New 
York and from 1911 to 1914 law officer 
Affairs at 
In September 


present position at the law school. 


judge advocate of the O. 
A. 


and 


R. C., U. 8. assistant to the secre- 


But 100% Americans 


they probably call it radical- 


Bernkopf of the International News 
Service, and Robert Benchley, dramatic 
editor of “Life’—all showing Thayer 
acting not as the unbiased judge that 
Fuller and his commission has claimed 
him to be and not even as a prosecu- 
tor. Thayer was the _ self-chosen 
avenger of the New England aristoc- 
racy, of America for Americans, of 
property and law and order. He put! 
on the mantle of legal majesty to con- 
ceal hig perfidy. Psychologists would | 
call it defense mechanism. 








. 

Sacco and Vanzetti 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Van- | 
zetti! How these names have stirred | 


the world! Two poor workers cher- | 








anarchism by this time. As 
and counsel to President 
Wilson's commission to investigate the 
he played his part in 


and 


| 


led Wilson to ask and obtain 





10urs of labor law and more recently 
| 


wage statuté, showed exactly where he | 


these social questions. It 


Court of Insolvency for Suffolk coun- 

ty. He, therefore, learned something |the conservative hide that has so| 
about wills and bankruptcies, but little | stunned the reactionaries that they 
of crimina! law. He held his position | have not yet taken any action against | 


now dead, subsequently signed an affi-/ other sacred land-marks of the Revo-| for thirty years, until 1923. But Grant's | him. 


| anarchism, the dream of a world free 


|} that Sacco did. 


ishing in their breasts the ideal of | 





from oppression, the vision of a hu- 


manity unconcerned about 
cares because private property 
They confided their yearn- 


their aspirations to those they 


property | 
would | 
be gone. 
ings, 


knew, meanwhile eking out a difficult | 


| 
| 


@ started | 


existence. Sacce was bern in Italy 


in 1890 and came to the United States 
in 1908. There he learned the shoe- 
|; making trade. His employers always 
thought him a diligent worker. Van- | 


zetti is two years older. H 


the United States the same year | 
In this country he| 
First, 


to 


| 


went from one job to another. 


it was dishwashing, then brick fur- 


wealth. It is not only Sacco and Van- 
zetti who are on trial here today. It is 
each of us who is engaged about this 
case, It is the bench and bar of Mas- 
sachusetts. It is our entire system of 
criminal law that is on trial. 

“It is for us to prove that that sys- 
tem is worthy of the great traditions 
of eur commonwealth, that in our 
hands no man, no matter how hostile 
to our institutions he may be, no mat- 
ter how little we sympathize with his 
social, economic and political views, no 
matter how shocked we may be by his 
conduct and outraged by the mad, 


| senseless clamor and insane violence of 


some of his friends, that no man need 
fear that under our Constitution and 


; our laws he does not get justice.” 





nace tending, then in succession quar- 
rying, pastry chef, railroad construc- 
tion worker, cordage worker, construec- 
tion worker for Plymouth and finally 
fish peddler. Both Sacco and Vanaetti 
had been active in organizing work- 
ers in Massachusetts and were known 


to the Federal authorities as "Réds.” 
Locally both mén were highly re- 
garded. Then, came the Bridgewater 


payroll robbery of December 24, 1919, 
in which Vanzetti through the bung- 
ling of his lawyers was implicated. 
Along with this went the accusations 
in the South Braintree case of April 
15, 1920. The rest is history. Sacco 
from the start has interpreted his 
misfortune as a certain proof of his 
teachings about the capitalistic courts 
and almost welcomed martyrdom. Van- 
zetti it is who has put forth the ag- 
gressive fight for both men. Their 
|} seven years of impending doom has 
educated them and while friends must 


is his sheer genius for piercing through | life as a baker, when he emigrated| pe praised for putting up a splendid 


it has been after all Sacco and 
true to their faith and clear 
who have sustained 


battle, 
Vanzetti, 
in their purpose, 


the fight. 





. ike Terre Haute, for example, unem- 
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BANKER SEES 
PROSPERITY 


Col. Ayres Reports the 
Workers Are Facing 


Vieenployment 
“O ting tired. It is showing 
symptoms of fatigue.” This 


is the view of Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice-president of the Clevéland Trust 
Company, expressed in the current 
issue of that institution’s publication, 
the “Business Bulletin.” This is but 
one of many signals that are being 
raised warning of an industrial depres- 
sion in the United States. Ayres con- 
tinued: 

“Workers are seeking employ- 
ment, too! not so very many of 
them, but enough so that while the 
workman who has a job is likely to 
be able to hold it, the unfortunate 
one who is laid off is almost sure to 
have difficulty in finding a new 
place. The turnover of labor forces 
is now lower than it has been for a 
long time, showing that employed 
workers are holding on to their 
jobs with tenacity. 

“Merchants and manufacturers in 
almost all lines report that they 
have no trouble in securing goods, 
but that they are put to it to find 
purchasers. Building owners all 
over the country have excess space 
to let and are seeking tenants, as 
is proved by the steadily declining 

“cost of rents. 

“Some hundreds of corporations 
have now published their second 
quarter reports of earnings, and the 
figures showed that, with the ex- 
ception of a few conspicuous lead- 
ers, many of them are making 
profits that average a little lower 


than those earned in the same 

periods last year. It does not now 

seem probable that this situation 
will change much during the third 
and fourth quarters. 

“In the stock market security 
quotations advanced daring July 
with a sustained vigor that carried 
the average prices up as they have 
seldom risen in the past. During 
the first part of the month most of 
the issues shared in the forward 
movement, but in the last week a 
majority of the stocks traded in 
showed declines, while the leaders 
continued to surge upward.” 

Other evidence shows that American 
capitalism is approaching another one 
of its absurdities—distress for millions 
of workers who have produced millions 
of values. Before the miners’ strike 
was called this year thousands of 
miners and their families had for more 
than a year been receiving charity in 
Indiana and other sections of the cen- 
tral field. 

In the industrial cities of this region, 


OR Seay ae seems to be get- 


ployment has been chronic for at least 
two years. Outside a few of the skilled 
trades, which are organized, wages are 
frightfully low. There are thousands 
of families in distress and the standard 
of living has been materially lowered 
in recent years. 

The economic suffering throughout 
the countryside of the Northwest Is 
still desperate, and no relief is in sight. 
Were it not for the foodstuffs farmers 
are able to raise for themselves condi- 
tions would be unendurable. On the 
other hand, the thousands of farmers 
who have been compelled to abandon 
their farms because of debts have 
moved into the towns and cities. Their 
children manage to get odd jobs while 
the fathers compete for jobs, which has 
tended to depress wages. 

In New York city unemployment 
among printers has so increased in the 
past few months that the number of 
unemployed in this trade has become a 
considerable problem. Busines’ men 
are retrenching on advertising and 
printing in general, so that the workers 
in the industry are feeling the pinch of | 
an acute unemployed problem. 

One rumor has it that Coolidge has 





“Milwaukee Unions — 
Send Funds to Boston 
To Aid Sacco Defense 


Milwaukee, Aug. —.—Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller, Massachusetts, 
was urged to “save the lives of 
Sacco and Vanzetti for the best 
interests of the world” in a tele- 
gram which the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party of 
Milwaukee County at Brisbane 
Hall last night instructed its sec- 
retary, Edmund T. Melms, to send. 

More than $225 has been re- 
ceived from Milwaukee ~~ labor 
unions and other ‘organizations 
during the past week by the Sacco 
and Vanzetti Conference of Mil- 
waukee to aid in the defence of 
the persecuted prisoners. 

This sum is in addition to the 
$255 contributed by individuals at 
a mass meeting in Courthouse 
Park and the donations made by 
Socialist organizations. 

The largest amounts reeeived 
were: $100,‘ Terrazza Helpers’ 
Union, No. 51; $50, Sannio Salvini 
Society, and $20, Societa Santa 
Croce, according to Miss Cora 
Meyer, secretary of the confer- 
ence. 


BOX MAKERS IN 
A. F. OF L. 


New York Oeguniae- 
tion Becomes a Fed- 
eral Local—Drive Is 


On 
T York paper box makers from 

the official labor movement has 
long been the determination of the 
officials, executive board and members 
at large of that organization. This 
resolved the union applied to the A. 
F. of L. for a charter which was grant- 
ed without delay. Now the Paper Box 
Makers’ Union of Greater New York 
has become a federal local No. 17962 
of the A. F. of L. ; 

An important conference took place 
July 18 at the office of the union, with 
representatives present of the A. F. of 
L., United Hebrew Trades and several 
other important organizations, repre- 
senting employees who work on com- 
modities for which paper boxes are 
extensively used. Norman Thomas and 
the union’s attorney, William Karlin 
also attended. 

















O end the isolation of the New 


The conferees, pledging the full sup- 
port of their membership to thé paper 
box makers, unanimously agreed on a 
wide plan of organization work. A 
letter signed by the committee was 
drafted which the union will send out 
to the entire, membership. A mass 
meeting will also be arranged for the 
near future. It is hoped that this un- 
qualified support of the entire labor 
movement and with the busy season 
approaching in the box trade that the 
union will succeed in its efforts to 
organize the trade. 

The conditions of the industry are 
such that another strike may shatter 
it completely. The union knows it 
and will certainly try to avoid as 
much as possible a strike in these 
days. Many employers also understand 
this situation and it is doubtless much 
to their interest to avoid a strike. The 
industry needs a rest and it can be 
attained if the employers will finally 
agree to deal with the union on the} 
basis of collective bargaining. 

The union has been carrying on a 
campaign to organize the trade. Two 
successful mass meetings were held 
and were well attended despite the 
threats of the employers to discharge 
their workers for going to the meet- 
ings. 


LABOR DEPT. DENIES 
ANTI-ALIEN THREATS 


Denial that the Department of Labor 
issued a statement warning aliens not 
to participate in Sacco-Vanzetti pro- 


| 








thrust aside the temptation to accept 
another nomination because he senses | 
the industrial depression that is slowly | 
setting in. The stagnation may be at| 
full tide in the first half of the next 
year, and the Democrats hope to catch 
shoals of voters in their dragnet and 
inherit the job of kepeing “order” while 
the masses go hungry in the midst of | 
the plenty they produce, 


test meetings on risk of deportation 
was made in a message received by the 
| American Civil Liberties Union Mon- 
day from Arthur E. Cook, assistant to 
the Secretary of Labor. Stories pur- 
porting to have emanated from the 
department warning aliens that they 
might be deported if they participated 
in such meetings were quoted widely in 
the press on August 8 and 9. 
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BUY IN BERKELEY HEIGHTS, N. J. | 
25x100—$300 up | 





LOT 


oF 


Lackawanna Railroad, 
five minutes’ walk from station. 


miles from 


level; 
water. 


dry. Fine place to live. 
Good automobile roads. 


ples. 
your own fare, and I will meet you at 
day at 12:13 P. M., daylight-saving 


SEBASTIEN 





ONLY A FEW LEFT AT THIS PRICE 
SMALL PAYMENT DOWN 


BERKELEY HEIGHTS is a well-developed and growing town on the 
Ww 
centers, electricity and other improvements. 
Gorgeous sceneries. 
Easy 


BUY LOTS WHERE YOU CAN USE THEM 


We give no free lunch and no free ride: 
If you are interested—and you should be—you will have to pay 


office in New York on Saturday afternoon. 


THAYER'S RULING 
ON HIMSELF 
ILLEGAL 


——_e-—— 


Judge Panken Cited to 
Prove Mass. Judge 
Should Not Have 
Heard Appeal 


b 

HE Sacco-Vanzetti Committee, 

formed by the trade unions and 

the Socialist Party, of New York, 

has sent the following telegram to 

Arthur D. Hill, counsel for Sacco and 
Vanzetti: 

“Justice Jacob Panken in an 
opinion published in the New York 
Law Journalof September 3, 1920, 
in the case of Hyman vs. Federal 
Doll, affirmed in the Appellate 
Division, among other things says: 

“‘When the qualification of a 
justice to preside in a cause is 
questioned, it is the height of 
iniquity for the justice attacked to 
pass upon the objection to his 
qualification. The courts of this 
state have had occasion to pass 
upon this proposition and held 
that the proper course where a 
judge is charged with being dis- 
qualified to sit in a cause, is to 
submit the question to another 
judge. (Citing No. 144, Appellate 
Division p. 493, People vs. Whit- 
ridge). 

“In Darling vs. Pierce cited by 
Judge Panken, 15 Hun. 542, the fol- 
lowing appears: 

“That a judge must necessarily 
be free from all bias and partiality 
in order to be qualified to sit.’ 
Judge Panken added that not only 
had this principle his approval but 
in his judgment should be jealous- 
ly guarded. 

“In the Whigridge case the court 
held that where the qualifications 
of a judge are questioned, an ap- 





plication, made to another judge 
for relief, is the proper course to 
pursue.” 


Commenting on its wire, the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Committee said: 

‘It is evident from these citations 
that proper judicial procedure, as well 
as ordinary justice—the two, much to 
our sorrow, do not always go together 
—would call for nullification of the 
trial that was held before Judge 
Thayer. Massachusetts’ honor hangs 
in the balance in these last legal 
efforts to save Sacco and Vanzetti 
from an elaborate judicial murder.” 


PHILADELPHIA HOLDS 
HUGE PROTEST MEETING 
FOR SACCO-VANZETTI 


—+ 





The Philadelphia labor movement 
held a protest demonstration 
Thursday in behalf of 
Sacco and Vanzett!. The meeting 
held in the Arch Street 
Theatre, Sixth and Arch streets, 
beginning at 5 p. m. 

The organizations co-operating 
in support of the meeting are many 
trade unions, the Socialist Party, 
the Workmen's Circle branches and 
the Philadelphia Jewish Daily For- 
ward. 

The chief speakers at this dem- 
onstration were Louis Waldman 
and William Morris Feigenbaum 
of New York, 


LABORITES AND EDITORS, 
JAILED IN HAITI, FREED 


On August 
dispatch from Port-au-Prince told how 


afternoon 


was 








3 an 





Associated Press | 


President Borno had seized upon the 
| visit of President Vasquez of Santo 
Domingo as the occasion for a “gen- 
eral amnesty” which set at liberty the 
ten newspaper men and laborites who 
had been imprisoned on June 24 be- 
cause of having sent a “seditious 
cablegram to a newspaper in Havana 
denouncing an interview given out in 
that city by the Apostolic Delegate, 
Mer. Caruana, supporting the ad- 
ministration of President Borno and 
the North American occupation.” 
Mer. Caruana is the American priest 
who was expelled from Mexico last 





TIMELY 


TOPICS 











(Continued from page 1) 
Lowell, 


on the plain question: 
radicals have a fair trial? 
is a respectable 


companions have done. 


have litle cause to complain but, alas, 
he has betrayed that sense of decency 
and justice which matters to us all. 
The workers need power not for ven- 
geance but to abolish classes and class 
prejudice and to establish justice and 
peace. History will record that in a 
solemn hour it was men of culture and 
position whose blindability to see truth 
and do justice made it harder for the 
rising working class to believe in jus- 
tice and to forget vengeance. Yet all 
our hope lies in the ability of the 
workers to make justice and freedom 
real, 





The only time I ever saw or heard 
Judge Gary he cut.a rather inglorious 
figure under Samuel Untermyer’s 
cross examination. His public state- 
ments made him sound like a glorified 
Babbitt. It is hard, therefore, to see 
what qualities he contributed to the 
corporation of which the Morgan in- 
terests made him the head. Labor 
has cause to remember him as one 
who behind a paternalistic mask bare- 
ly hid a ruthless enmity. This was 
proved not only in the great steel 
strike but in the judge’s long opposi- 
tion to so elemental an act of decency 
as ending the twelve hour day, 





General Wood was a hard worker 
and able administrator with more real 
achievements to his credit, especially 
in Cuba. But however honest he was 
a militari¥t and imperialist in a world 
which needs a different order of lead- 
ership. By all means his successor in 
the Philippines should be a civilian. 
But the difficult Philippine problem 
requires a national policy of coopera- 
tion in place of imperialism and no 
one official, military or civilian, can 
supply that, 


= 


Reluctantly we are becoming con- 
vinced that the American people are 
for the present wedded to the tariff 
and subsidy idea. If so the farmers 
must be let in on it. But the cost to 
the public ought to be as little as 
possible and the benefit to the farmer 
as great. From that point of view 
the Administration’s relief bill is as 
bad or worse as the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Both would stimulate reckless 
overproduction, 

No tariff or subsidy direct or in- 
direct can really remedy the situation 
any more than such temporary rises 
in price as are or-rating now to help 
the growers of corn, cotton and wheat. 
The cure demands an education in 
cooperative action among farmers to 
manage physical machinery and mar- 
kets. It demands 
think of himself as an underpaid 
worker, not an unlucky capitalist. 

It is a tragedy of the situation that 
we can have overproduction of food 
in a world as hungry as ours. The 
true remedy in public policy lies in 
a reduction of tariffs and trade bar- 
riers, public control of credit and 
natural monopolies for the common 
good, higher incomes to the industrial 
wage workers so that they can buy 
what the farmers produce. That is a 
sound labor program for agriculture. 
It would be good if organized labor 
and organized farmers could get to- 
gether to talk it over. 


ORGANIZATION DRIVE 
OF JEWELERS TO OPEN 
WITH BIG MASS MEET 


—_—_e—— 








A mass meeting for all jewelers, dia- 
mond setters, engravers, polishers, 
toolmakers, press hands and all other | 
mechanics working in the platinum and | 








year when he went there presumably 
to help the clerical opposition to the 
administration of President Calles. 
That he would approve North get 
can occupation of Haiti, or almost any 
other Ibero-American country, is 
hardly surprising. 


DAVIS DEPLORES POVERTY 
OF COMMON LABORERS 


WASHINGTON.—That large num- 
bers of common laborers exist in this| 











| held by Local 


of Labor, as the principal speaker. 


gold jewelry shops of this city will be 
No. 1, International 
Jewelry Workers’ Union, on or about 
September 15, 1927. The name and 
location of the hall will be announced 
within the next two weeks. Speakers | 
prominent in the labor movement will 
address the meeting. Every éffort is | 
being made to have William Green, | 
president of the American Federation | 
All| 
workers in the trade are urged to help 


make this the largest gathering of jew- | 
elry workers held in this city for many | 
years. 


Conditions in the jewelry trade dur- 


that the farmer} 


country 


“healthful ving. 


is the substance | 


The article 


whose earnings under the best | 
of conditions are not consonant with | 
| the requirements of 
and good citizenship” 
| of an article in the current issue of the| 
| Monthly Labor Review. 


| 


ing the past eight months have been 
very bad. A large number of the work- 
ers in the trade have been unemployed 
for many months and the others are 
working short time. This condition, 
together with the fact that the majority | 
of the workers are unorganized, 


states that the frequent comments has | 

New York, and the lots are within heard about “the relatively high level| brought about an elmost complete 

ide streets, stores, schools, social | of wages” should not cause the true| breakdown in the standards that once | 
| 


About 500 feet above sea 
Crystal-clear spring 
commuting. 


neither do we distribute sam- 


Secretary 


Un 


| facts to be disregarded 
of Labor Davis is quoted 


ited States whose wages are so low 


Piece work, 
of wages and/| 
bad treatment are fast becoming the | 


the trade. 
instability 


prevailed in 
home work, 


|} as saying in an address recently given 
|} in Washington that “there are several; rule instead of the exception in the 
| millions of unskilled laborers in the} trade. Discontent is growing every- 


where, and the indications are that the 


Berkeley Heights Station on Sun. as to constitute a moral and economic| workers in the trade will again turn 
time; or you can see me at my | peril,” and that these low paid work- | their faces toward their union for 
y ers exist “not only in a few scattéred | relief. 

| instances” but that some ten to twenty/ With the local once more reaffiliated 
millions of them actually make up the; with the international union, and al! 
LIBERTY | backbone of American industry—to | differences eliminated, the officers of 


2 EAST 23rd ST. (PHONE ASHLAND 6772), NEW YORK i 


(New Leader, SSS, 5-28-27) 








| use his words, “the whole of American 
ndustry is shot through with these 
| unfortunates.” He stated that morally | 


| and economically and on the ground 
of simple humanity” 
wrong. 


the condition is 











the local feel that this mass meeting 

will be the turning point for the unior| 
and that the hall will be packed to its 

capacity. All workers in the trade are | 
urged to watch for further announce- 

ments of this mass meeting. 


descendant of distinguished 
ancesters and President of Harvard, 
with mind so twisted by pride and 
prejudice that he cannot fairly pass 
Did these two 
Not often 
citizen given a 
chance to do so grave an injury even 
to his own class as Lowell and his 
If it were only 
to his own-class the workers might 


MOSCOWORDERED 
PAN-AMERICAN 
SPLIT 


Detailed Instructions 
Were Given Com- 
munists on Labor 


Parley 
document in the hands of the 


| | Pan-American Federation of 


Labor is a translation from “El Pais,” 
a Cuban paper published in Havana, 
bearing date of July 12. This docu- 
ment consists of detailed instructions 
from Moscow to Communists in the 
Western WHemisphere regarding the 
course they are to follow in relation 
to the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor conference. 

It charges that the federation is a 
tool of American imperialism and is in 
reply to a suggestion that the con- 
ference should be boycotted by Com- 
munists, Moscow advises against this 
course and urges its followers to go 
to the conference and “unmask” it and 
adds that the “invitation of the confer- 
ence of Washington is a monument of 
Jesuitism.” 

The Mexican Federation of Labor 
also comes in for denunciation, as it is 
regarded as a decoy to bring in ‘the 
labor organizations of Central Amer- 
ica. By this means, the document de- 
clares, the A. F. of L. “would suc- 
ceed in organizing the conference and |! 
present it with its habitual hypocrisy. 
Only our participation would reduce to 
nothing such an imposture and cause 
the whole world to hear the voice of 








ASHINGTON.—An interesting 


t 


unions, and men who snub their wives | 
if they do, both came in for their share 
of criticism at the Women's Auxiliary | 
Institute held at Brookwood Labor Col- | utilities companies were also discussed, 
lege here recently. 


jealous of her husband's outside in- | 
terests, particularly if she has to stay) 
at home with the children and so can- | 
not share them. 
hand, there are lots of men who shut | 
up like clams when they come home| 
and don’t give their wives a chance to 
know 

world,” 
need is a union home, not just a union 
man. 
men have at least the inspiration of | 
meetings and marches. 
stay at home and wonder how they are | 
going to pay the grocery 
wonder that they are often not en- | 


don’t know what it’s about.” 


cause of unionism by studying lab 
problems and bringing the labor view- | 
point to their other clubs and societies, | 
Mrs. Grace B. Klueg of the Machinists’ 
Auxiliary pointed out. 


which committee could serve the most | 
elaborate luncheons, and more energy | 
to finding out wk 


Women Demand Rights 
To Voice in the Unions 


| 








ment is up against it, we would be rene 
| dering a real service,” she said. 
Company unionism, labor legislation, 
wages, women in industry, household 
budgets, and public school education 
were among the subjects suggested for 
group study. Problems of housing and 
'rents were considered and pictures 


Unionists Who Snub In- 
terested Wives Come 
in for Criticism at) 
Brookwood 








(By a New Leader Correspondent) | housing schemes in this country and 

Katonah, N. Y.—Women who don’t| Europe. The increasing use of electri- 
take an interest in their husband’s|city in the home and the consequent 
| interest of the housewife in utilizing 
coal and water power for giant power 
systems to circumvent fhe enormous 
profits now being made by private 


| Cleveland, Chicago, Newport News, 
ana Norfolk, Va., Montreal, Ontario, 
nd New Brunswick, New York, New 
| Saree. Washington, and Detroit sent 
flelegates to the institute, which was 
the first of its kind to be held in the 
| Unitea States. About 30 women were 
| present—wiv es of machinists in rafle 
way shops, automobile factories and 
| shipyards, and of lithographers, care 
| penters, and postal clerks. The institute 
was sponsored jointly by Brookwood 
| Labor College and the educational dee 
partment of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
| the International Association of Mae 


“We know that sometimes a wife 9 


But on the other 


what’s gotng on in the labor} 
the women said. “What we 
When a strike comes on, the 
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husiastic about the strike, when they | 
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ess energy to floor work and seeing 
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the proletariat of Latin America 
against imperialism and the attempts 
to lull to sleep the labor class ex- 
ploited by it.” 

A series of resolutions are suggested 
for introduction at the conference by 
Communists and item number 6 of the 
document orders that the conference 
should be split. This item reads: 
“The consequence of such participa- 
tion should be the rupture of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, de- 
nouncing it as an organ of penetration 
by Yankee imperialism and the forma- 
tion of syndicate organizations of 
Latin-America against Yankee im- 
perialism and its exploitation.” 

Other instructions of Moscow are 
to carry on a propaganda in Latin- 
America against the Pan-American 
Federation, “devote special] attention to 
the Mexican Regional Federation of 
Labor” and to “the organizations of 
Central America to drag them to the 
only anti-imperialistic front.” 

The whole document is couched in 
the pompous language for which the 
saints of the Kremlin are noted and 
which always accomplishes just the 
reverse of what these gentlemen desire. 











t’s See Your Tongue! 


If you don’t feel 'so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
your tongue. If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 
regulated at once. 









The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 
and restore your ambition and vitality. 

Get a 10-cent box at once and he convinced. 














MRS. GORDON NORRIE 








DIES; WAS LEADER OF 
PROGRESSIVE WOMEN 





Her many friends and admirers in 
the liberal movement were shocked 
early this week to learn of the death 
of Mrs. A. Gordon Norrie, whose name 
has been associated for years with | 


many progressive movements. Mrs. 
Norrie’s last official act as Chairman 
of the New York Federation of Pro- 
gressive Women was to prepare for} 
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publication the protest against the ex- 








ecution of Sacco and Vanzetti which | 
appears in another column of The New 
Leader. 

Mrs. Norrie was particularly active | 
during the La Follette-Wheeler cam- | 
paign of 1924. She was chairman of | 
the New York Council for the Preven- | 
tion of War, membér of the National | 
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| will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “*Puncktal 
Glasses.”’ Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 


All Departments under the personal 
supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker 
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Committee for Law Enforcement, a | 
member of the board of directors of | 
The Nation and a member of the Col- | 
ony Club. She was also well known 
in. society circles, being the former 
Miss Margaret Lewis Morgan, a daugh- | 
ter of William D. and Angelica Hoyt.| 
Morgan of New York City. 

Services were held Wednesday in St. 
James Church, Hyde Park, Dutchess 
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| 
Albany.— The alleged- “bomb” 
planted by some “Sacco-Vanzetti | 
sympathizer” on the Albany prop- 
erty of the Standard Oil Company 
turns out to be a fake, and a po- 
liceman has just lost his job on 
account of it. ° 
This cop, inspired by the desire 
for fame and promotion, took an 
automobile part that a garage em- 
ploye gave him and which looked 
superficially much like a bomb up 
to police headquarters. The news- 
papers gave it a scare head and 
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front page space, and the police 
force became alert for more evi- 
dence of the presence of danger- 
ous radicals. Then came the rev- 
elation that the contents of the 
bomb were harmiess—some mix- 
ture of oil and waste—and the dis- | 
missal of the fame-seeking officer 
from the force concluded the inci- 
dent. 
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One asks the question if other 
of the alleged bombs planted by 
Sacco-Vanzetti alleged sympathiz- 
ers were not of similar character? 
Some years ago when a “Red” 
scare was on some zealous radical 

hunter is said to have brought in | 

a bomb charged with horse 

manure. 
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as folly—when it was not worse! 
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ie Day | That Sacco and Vanzetti 


Hours of Suspense Give the Defense Committee 


—ageee 


By Jeannettte Marks 
"Author of “Genius and Disaster” 
HERE in the newspapers on that 
merning of August 9th was the 
from the Sacco-Vanzetti 
Committee to the “rank and 


Defense 
file” of artists, authors, teachers (in- 


eluding college professors) and other 
kinds of professional men and women 


to come to headquarters in Boston. 
. How, many of the rank and file of pro- 


fessors and authors like myself would 


‘be there? For me, behind, lay seven 
“years of a working friendship with the 


Certainly I was not an anarchist! 
And with equal certainty I was not a 
Communist! Anarchy I Jooked upon 
And 
Communism I distrusted as much as 
any Socialist could. On that noon of 
“August ninth on the shore of Lake 
Champlain the budge-budge-not strug- 
gle went on for more than an hour. 
If I went, what could I do? Would I 
not be merely one more person under 
foot? At such moments were there 
not always many to g0? Had 
I not—as had so many others 
with more influence—done all I could 
over the seven long years to help the 
Committee in its great work of edu- 
cating the public to see that the issue 
was justice to these two Italians, one 
a leather worker, the other a fish ped- 
ler! And now that the work seemed, 
one way or another, really over, why 
go? 

But would there be many of my 
kind? Had not the report of President 
Lowell, President Stratton and Judge 
Grant “sandbagged” the educational 
world? At least if I did go, there would 
be nothing left undone to be regretted 
gome day. And this was the ultimate 
and perhaps the last thing any of us 
could do for them, for Sacco and Van- 
gzetti were to be executed some time 
after midnight on the tenth. So a tele- 
gram was sent to Mary Donovan say-~ 
ing I was coming on the midnight 


Visitors Are Watched 


On arrival in Boston the next morn- 
ing, I found that a taxi taken from any 
station, any public stand or any hotel 
brought a man up to book your desti- 
nation and the number of your taxi. 
Only from my club was this ceremony 
omitted. And on that day in that city 





A Trial by Fire---Some Personalities. 





represented a type more familiar to 
me. The homely, significant face, the 
massive head, the thick, abundant 
hair, the look of concentration as he 
worked. Young still, already he re- 
sembled the highest type of responsi- 
ble American journalist. Who was 
he? 

At the stenographic desk before the 
one window of that inner office sat a 
pretty “child” working silently and 
rapidly addressing envelope after en- 
velope, for the new Bulletin of the 
Committee was just off the press, con- 
taining, among other articles, reprints 
of noble editorials from the Spring- 
field Republican, together with a pas- 
sionate article by Heywood Broun in 
the New York World. The “child's” 
hair was a halo about her head and 
her features were cameo cut. She 
paused in her rapid work only to take 
or give a telephone call. The other 
woman, beside whom I was sitting, 
was older than the “child,” but still 
young. Except for the “Bambino” and 
myself, the grave beings in that little 
office were all young. And the quiet 
woman beside me, with her lovely un- 
cropped auburn hair, the somewhat 
oval features, had in her face not only 
the still look of suffering, but also the 
only indestructible youth—that of 
goodness. As about that inner office 
so about her was an atmosphere of 
stillness and of waiting. Except that 
she crumpled paper occasionally and 
that she had a dry cough from time 
to time, she made no motions and no 
sound. Who were they all? 

. Rosa Sacco 

From beginning to end of that day 
at Headquarters, whose passing was 
noted the world over and on which 
more newspapers were sold than on 
any other day in history; in that spare, 
shabby centre of the Defense struggle, 
it was plain from the instant those of- 
fices were entered that every dollar 





had been spent on the building up of 
public opinion and on fees for defense, 
and that not a penny had been wasted. 

Up there in the State House on 
Beacon Hill there were “banks” of 
telephone and telegraph wires in- 
stalled to send Sacco-Vanzetti news 
over the whole world; and at Charles- 
town was another “bank” of wires, 
which were to flash the Death House 
scene from end to end of this best of 
all possible worlds. Here in the dingy 
office in the very centre of this fight 
for justice, an office from which would 
come the legal fees to pay for suc- 
cess or failure, there was but one 
wire which whistled or faded as calls 
were received or sent. Why this in- 
terference in such a place on such a 
day? 

And then Mary Donovan came back, 
and I met those with whom I had been 
sitting in the little office. He of the 
“bambino” ‘eyes and pure, childlike 
lips was Aldino Felicani, the devoted 
personal friend of the two condemned 
men and the treasurer of the Commit- 
tee. The young man with the shaggy 
hair and massive head, who was still 
steadily writing, was Gardner Jack- 
son. And the woman with the lovely 
uncropped auburn hair and the intel- 
ligent, good face was Rosa Sacco. 
- « « Old‘Testament-wise, apparently 
the seven years I had “served” in ob- 
secure, if faithful, work for the Com- 
mittee had won me a right of friend- 
ship which I did not, I know, deserve. 
And it became my privilege to spend 
in intimate association the most mo- 
mentous day iin the Committee’s his- 
tory. 

The Halls Are Closed 

As the day “wore on”—never was 
phrase more descriptive of the fixation 
of tragedy there symbolized and ap- 
parent—groups came and went in the 
outer office. The defense committee 
had done everything possible to secure 





a hall where these groups from New 
York City, Philadelphia and from 
towns in many near-by States could 
meet. But not a landlord in Boston 


would rent a hall to the defense com- 
mittee. Finally a church was secured. 
Immediately police and patrol wagon 
were posted there. Groups came and 
went at defense headquarters, asking 
what to do, asking for instructions. 
Defense headquarters had no place to 
offer them for meeting except the 
church or Socialist headquarters. 

The day before thirty-nine men and 
women had been arrested, among 
them Alfred Lewis the Massachusetts 
‘State secretary for the Socialist party, 
while engaged im silent picketing out- 
side the State House. The groups now 
coming in also wished to picket, In 
their numbers were men and women 
distinguished in art and in letters: 
Lola Ridge, whose Ghetto had marked 
a new era in American poetry; Art 
Shields; Ruth Hale, the wife of Hey- 
wood ‘Broun; Isaac Don Levine, whose 
articles on Soviet Russia published 
in the New Republic, had been the 
first to tell the American public about 
the new Russia; a nephew of William 
James, John Dos Passos and many 
others. 

For a reply to the question as to 
when and where they should picket, 
defense headquarters sent them on to 
Alfred Lewis at Socialist headquar- 
ters. It was apparent that defense 
headquarters felt that their work lay 
in the hour to hour messenger service 
and telephone battle over that single 
“tapped” wire, which they still waged 
in arousing public opinion. From the 
beginning education for justice and 
not revolutionary agitation had been 
their work. And under Alfred Lewis’s 
leadership any group that wished to 
picket would have good advice and 
sane control. 





At Socialist Headquarters 

I went over to Socialist headquar- 
ters to get advice with the rest, a group 
of girls called to me eagerly: “Are 
you going out with us?” 

I answered: “I don’t know; I'm go- 
ing to do what Alfred Lewis tells me 
to do.” 

There he sat, young still, although 
his hair is turning. gray, clear cut of 
feature, with the look of a boy who 
has just had a cool, long swim and 
would like to have it all over again. 

He studied me and said: “That's a 
Communist crowd goimg out. to picket. 
Fm not going myself, and I wouldn't 
ask you to do what I myself am not 
going to do. Wait” We may be much 
more needed later.” 

That settled it, and I went back to 
defense headquarters, where in a little 
thing here and a lesser thing there 
I might be of some use. But the 
crown went out. Forty-four brave 
men and women were arrested. One 
courageous little woman, Dorothy 
Parker, was roughly handled by offi- 
cers, who bruised her neck and arms, 
marching her in the middle of the 
street up three cobblestone blocks, 
while the mob which had been watch- 
ing the picketers, undisturbed and un- 
arrested for “loitering,” backed off in 
front of Mrs. Parker, shouting: “Hang 
her! Hang them all! Hang the anar- 
chist!” 

Dorothy Parker’s Tears 


Later, after she had been bailed, I 
saw her crying, not because she had 
been so badly bruised, but because she 
could not forget that cry of the mob: 
“Hang her!” She was not an anar- 
chist; she was not a,Communist; she 
was not, so far as F knew, even that 
constitutional radical known as Social- 
ist. She was, like Heywood Broun and 
Mr. Teeple, just one more American 
doing her duty for justice’s sake. 





Still the afternoon “wore” on. Once 
Mary Donevan went into the outer of- 
fice to send away a noisily excited 
group. 

“Think,” she said on her return, “of 
their daring to come here on a day 
like this to enjoy themselves”” 

Rosa Sacco said nothing. She seemed 
to drift further and further away from 
those unfailing friends of hers as she 
waited to know whether a respite 
would be granted and she might see 
her husband many times again, or 
whether she must see him for the last 
time. The cough was drier, a few more 
pieces of paper were crumpled but she 
neither sighed nor spoke nor wept. 

The Governer’s Council was to meet 
at noon. Surely by three or half-past 
there would be some word. But the 
Council did not meet and there was no 
word. It was half-past five before the 
Governor entered his office and the 
Council did meet. Then they adjourned 
for dinner and it was half after eight 
before they were in session again, At- 
torney Arthur D. Hill with them to 
make one more last plea for the de- 
fense. But the little woman who 
waited and Mary Donovan, her friend, 
and these good men? They adjourned 
for no food—they had eaten nothing 
all day. 

At Meal-Time 

Saying I would return, I went out, 
passing the handsome bluecoats, and 
turning the corner to: an Italian fruit 
stand. There I bought big, rosy 
clingstone peaches, plums and pears, 
golden from sunlight and from air. 
And back I went, past the handsome 
bluecoats once more, these “bombs’— 
many of. them!—in three bags. And 
at the sight of food that is more beau- 
tiful than any other, as fruit is, eyes 
brightened. I coaxed Mrs. Sacco. 
Rubbing off the fuzz carefully, she ate 





1 Were To Die 
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a peach. Then Mr. Felicani’s '‘ hand 
reached into one of the bags, and he,/ 
too, rubbed the fuzz from a peach 4nd 
ate it gratefully. \ | 

“Oh, I’m so glad when they cat 
exclaimed Mary Donovan. “I cannadt 
make them take any food at all.” 

And she took no fruit. Of hersel 
she hardly spoke or thought. It was 
plain that even her great endowment ' 
of strength could not stand the strain 
much longer. And as for her career 
as a State Factory Inspector that was 
over, for the State had dismissed her! 
the day the court’s decision was made 
known. { 

Off and on throughout that in- 7 
terminable afternoon and early eve-' 
ning a man’s hand would reach into a 
bag and take plum or pear or peach. 
And from time to time in one way or 
another during the late afternoon the 
tension was relaxed. Gardner Jack- 
son, jesting with Felicani, said he 
could not answer a certain tefephone 
call, “for he could not speak Italian— 
not yet!” Or Mrs. Sacco, persuaded 
by me into something like listening to 
bird and dog stories, told about her 
little daugiuter’s pet kitten, 

“Sometimes,” added Mrs. Sacco, with 
a smile that was a gleam from a 
storm-tossed sea-gull’s wing, “when I 
am not nervous, I like to pet it, too.” ; 
Or the quiet entrance of Professor 
Felix Frankfurter, compact, human, ' 
modest, brilliant friend of justice and 
of these breaking hearts. Or the 
coming and going of Joseph Moro and 
Clayton Hill of the committee, alert, 
always busy, attentive to a thousand , 
details. 

The Executioner | 

Out in Charlestown they were get- 
ting ready. The official executioner 
for three States, among them Massa- 
chusetts, had arrived. That death's 
head of his; that mouth, with its 
twisted fixed smile;. how did he fare 
as he looked forward to the night's 
work? He was not to be at the bane 
quet after the death house scene, t@ 
which many official guests at the ew@e 
cution had been invited, for he was to 
return to New York on a dawn train. 
How would dawn feel to him? And 
the arms of his wife and the kiss of 
his little child? To the Brooklyn 


(Continued on page 5) 
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where once I had prepared for college 
while I dreamed about Emerson and 


:--- Loud Lamentations in Park Row :-: 
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Margaret Fuller and met such great 
liberals as Colonel Higginson and Pro- 
fessor John Fiske, I was amused at the 
anxiety my destinations must, over 
some eighteen hours, have caused those 
booking men employed by “protected” 
Boston, for I came and went steadily 
morning, afternoon and night among 
the very places which were taboo end 
under guard. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the Boston po- 
lice on that day. They were such nice- 
looking, well-dressed men who but 
gained in interest by the fact that so 
many of them seemed frightened. The 
officers on guard at the door of De- 
fense Headquarters regarded me with a 
suspicious eye. Perhaps there lingered 
about me some atmosphere of having 
been to school in Boston—a branding 
iron of a sort. In their minds prob- 
ably the very activity of such an one 
in such a neighborhood as 256 Hanover 
Street on such a day could mean noth- 
ing but mischief. 

And then, climbing two flights of 
narrow stairs ,passing through a group 
of people too large for the narrow 
passageway and the spare, bare outer 
office, I found myself in the midst of 
“Headquarters.” On the walls was one 
poster often repeated: JUSTICE IS 
THE ISSUE! Side by side with this 
quiet statement were some of the “un- 
guarded” remarks made out of court 
by Judge Webster Thayer. As I stood 
there, a stranger among strangers, I 
Saw many men and a few women. 
Among the women was one who was 
elderly. She was dressed in gray and 
the face was good to look at. This—as 
I discovered later—was Mrs. Glendower 
Evans, There were a number of 
younger women, and they were as well- 
clad and as well set up as the Boston 
police. What more could one woman 
Say of another woman than that! 
Some of the men were small and swart. 
Some of the men were tall and fair. 
But of the exploded Lombroso crimi- 
nal type who.in popular opinion throw 
bombs, I saw not one—not in the whole 
day long. 

Mary Donovan 


‘Then one of the tall, fair men, hav- 


ing a name known to all the art world, 
asked if there were anything he could 
do for me. When I inquired for Mary 
Donovan he said she was in the inner 
office and he would tell her I was 
there. said no, not to call her; I 
would wait till she came out. Almost 
immediately Miss Donovan came out, 
@ fine-looking dark Celt, whose pale 
face had in it not only strength but 
also all the warmth of a great heart 
and the flame of a great cause. When, 
a few minutes later, I told her my 
name, Mary Donovan grasped my hand, 
saying, “I am so glad you have come,” 
and sent me into the inner office to 
wait for her. 

In that inner office were four peo- 
ple—two men and two women—who 
received me politely. One of the men 
gave mea chair. But, except for the 
sending and answering of telephone 
ealls and the coming and going of tele- 
graph and other messegers, the quiet 
that reigned in the office when I en- 
tered continued. The man who had 
given me a seat—his seat—sat down 
on an unopened bale of pamphlets, and 
I noticed the slender, rather large, 
scrupulously clean hands resting 
quietly on his knees; the wide, dark, 
loving eyes; the head becoming bald; 
the brow criss-crossed with suffering 
and with care; the strangely delicate, 
firm lips and chin. Where had I seen 
that look of pure, childlike spirituality 
Defore? Ah, yes; ridiculous, but a 
fact: in Italian painting on many a 
@elebrated bambino face. The other 
man, who went on steadily writing at 
the contre desk, which we were, 


oistiipllibadlipns P 
HERE have been loud cries of 
T indignation from the _ right- 
thinkers and forward - lookers 
among the readers of The World ever 
since Heywood Broun went on his 
one-man strike for freedom. To them, 
no doubt, this row between the col- 
umnist and the editors was something 
inconceivable, like Jehovah tossing 
Jesus out of heaven, or Henry Ford 
firing that bright young lad Edsel, 

But in the city rooms of New York, 
where Broun’s walkout or lockout—the 
newspaper men have not quite decided 
which it is—this “stoppage” at any 
rate, has occasioned only mild surprise 
and nothing like the shock which trav- 
eled through that group which only 
reads Broun and does not know of the 
inner strife which has been tearing the 
very vitals out of The World. 

Ever since Frank I. Cobb died in 
December of 1923 The World has been 
without a real skipper to steer a steady 
course on the sea of liberalism between 
the rocks of sentiment and the reefs 
of reaction. It takes an iron hand and 


Steering by the Profit, Sheet the World 
Makes Liberalism Walk the Plank 











a clear head to guide a liberal course, 
for liberalism, in essence, is only an 
instinet for fair play—the sporting in- 
stinct—and is based on a sort of 
floozey idealism, not on the hard real- 
ities of life. Unless that skipper be 
an intelligent and tolerant fellow, un- 
fettered by any strong economic bonds 
and unblinded by any class prejudice, 
he must see red at times and pile up 
on some hazard, 

Such a strong man was Cobb ,and to 
a lesser extent Joseph Pulitzer. When 
Cobb bossed The World it had a unity 
of tone which made it a newspaper 
man’s paper. Cobb was the last link 
between Joseph Pulitzer and his sons. 
He gave to The World a vigor which 
reached even to the real estate page, 
incredible as that may seem. Its news 
columns were bright and enterprising; 
its editorials uniformly fair and pene- 
trating; its criticism sound and 
sprightly; its features interesting. But 
Cobb was the last of that brilliant 
group of young men Joseph Pulitzer 
gathered around him to make The 
World, and with his death the sad but 
{inevitable disintegration of another 
liberal lance began. z 

Broun’s Early Row 

Broun’s strike, therefore, appears to 
be just another false step in the tot- 
tering path of The World. The,imme- 
diate cause of that walkout was amply 
described last week by Gertrude Weil 
Klein In this newspaper and needs lit- 
tle repetition here. It was prompted by 
the refusal of Broun to stop writing 
about the Sacco-Vanzetti case on or- 





ders, first from William P. Beazell, as- 
sistant managing editor, and then from 
the editorial board, consisting 
Ralph Pulitzer, the editor; Herbert/| 
Bayard Swope, the executive editor; 
Walter Lippman, the chief editorial 
writer, and Beazell. 

The outcome of that strike is difficult 
to predict. A year or more ago Broun| 
had another such row with 
torial board when he differed 
with them over their blowsy campa 
to clean up the theatres, That 
was settled by Broun dropping 


sharply 
ign 
one 
his 


fancy short stories and sticking closely 
to his corral in “It Seems to Me,” 

promising the time not to} 
differ with the general editorial policy | 
of the paper. 

The World seems determined to 
make Broun live up to his contract, i 
Ralph Pulitzer plainly shows in the} 
two public bulls he has issued on the! 


at same 





subject, but the conditions under 
which they want him back make it 


of | 


the edi-| 


| willing to man 


work as dramatic critic and writer of| 


difficult for Broun to accept. For to 
do so would be to lose face, and that is 
virtually the only possessicn those sad 
fellows who write for the newspapers 
will not barter away. His contract may 
in the end bring Broun back or, at any 
rate, prevent him from working else- 
where as a writer. 
The Old-Timers Go 

The Broun incident, however, is 
only a picture of what happens to lib- 
eral organizations when the real lib- 
erals are gone and their heirs and 
assigns try to go ahead on formulas 
which they do not understand. Just 
how far the World has gone on the 
path toward innocuous desuetude isn’t 
at all hard to determine. Just read 
yesterday's edition and then go back 
to the World of pre-war days or post- 
war days after the hysteria had passed 
and Cobb still was in control. 

Any newspaper man will tell you— 
and you don’t have to press him very 
hard, either—that the city staff has 
been shot to pieces. One by one since 
the death of Cobb the cable writers 
have left for other parts or been fired 
because of a difference with Cobb's 
successors, There remain only a few 
who can be classed as among the best 
in town. Dudley Nichols, now abroad, 
is one of them. John J. Leary, Jr., is 
another. Within the last month or two 
the backbone of the staff has left. 
The staff now consists of some young- 
sters and a few hired hands too bored 
to be bothered with the antics of their 
editors. 

Just how far the city staff has 
slipped can be seen by this incident: 
For many years the New York corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Sun made 
his base in the Pulitzer Building. For 
those who do not know the esoteric 
activities of correspondents it may be 
explained that they take carbon 
copies of the stories written by the 
city staff of the paper with which they 
are working, edit them and then send 
them back to their own paper. Within 
the last year the Baltimore Sun’s cor- 
respondent has been taken out of the 
World office and now is operating from 
the Herald-Tribune Building. 

The Foreign News Staff 

This change was made, it is said, 
through the persuasion of H. L. 
Mencken, an astute appraiser of news- 
papers and their products. It prob- 
ably was after much fasting and 
prayer on his paft that he finally chose 
to favor the local products of an arch 
enemy, and although he still carries 
on his jehad against the policies of 
the Herald-Tribune editorial staff, he 
has expressed his opinion that its lo- 
cal news is the brightest in town. 

It is not only that the piecework- 
ers have melted away from that paper 
which once was the goal of every re- 
porter in town, but no new men are 
the typewriters in its 
city room unless they cannot find jobs 
elsewhere. Those above the rank of 
reporter are still pegging along, but 
the inspiration from above has been 
So little that you will rarely find a 
in the World which every other 
paper in town has not; and virtually 
every day its two greatest rivals, the 
New York Times and the Herald- 
Tribune beat it on important stories. 

The. foreign service is in an even 
more deplorable condition. There, 
where the brilliant Tuohy brothers 
once gathered real foreign news in 


story 


wont 








their own precincts and booted the rest 
of the service into productive activi- 
ties, it is a rare day that an exclu- 
sive dispatch of any importance comes 
from abroad. Albin Johnson, at Ge- 
neva, and sometimes John Balderston, 
in London, are all that are left of what 
once was the most penetrating group 
of foreign correspondents working for 
an American paper. 
Even In Sports 

For a long time The World held the 
exclusive rights to the dispatches of 
the Manchester Guardian and made 
frequent and effective use of them. 
But now even these are gone, the Balti- 
more Sun having acquired them, The 
circumstances of this shift have never 
been explained, so nothing more can 
be said of it than that the new man- 
agement probably thought it could do 
without the Guardian service, 

As a whole, the critics stack up fa- 
vorably with those of any other paper 
in town. Woollcott probably is as en- 
tertaining a reporter of the drama as 
there is in New York, but along with 
the mass of reports sifting out of that 
gilt-domed building on Park Row is 
one that he, too, is dissatisfied and is 
seeking a place either as a dramatic 
director or a lecturer at some uni- 
versity on the drama. Quinn Martin 
appears to be adequate for his movie 
job. Chotzinoff, after Deems .Taylor, 
is hard to place. 

It is in the realm of books, however, 
that The World flops badly. While 
Hansen is an able man, he has not 
welded a Sunday review section worthy 
even of mention. The New York Times 
and the Herald-Tribune both have 
pages far and away ahead of what The 
World presents as its mature judgment 
on the current literature, 

Sports, while they cannot reflect any 
editorial policy, still constitute one of 
the biggest reasons why a majority of 
men buy a morning paper. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the Herald-Trib- 
une has the best sporting page in New 
York. There W. O. McGeehan and 
Grantland Rice form an incomparable 
team of commentators, the former the 
cynical McGeehan seeing only the pot 
of gold at the end of Rice’s gaudy rain- 
bow. The World has no outstanding 
sports writer and fails é¢ven to cover 
adequately at times. 

Lippman In Hot Water 

Real estate, fashions, finance, radio 
—in brief, all the attending feature sec- 
tions of The World, cannot compare 
with those of its rivals. In these fields, 
it is quite mediocre reflecting, it seems, 
an inability on the part of the man- 
agement to realize that a first class 
newspaper must be first class through- 
out. 

Walter Lippman has made a brave 
struggle to maintain the pace on the 
editorial page set by that thorough- 
bred, Cobb. That was a swift pace 
and one which only a sure-footed man 
could follow without stumbling. Lipp- 
man has kept to it pretty well and 
the frequent faltering is due, accord- 
ing to all the jerking of 
the jockey. 

In connection with Broun'’s demon- 
stration, it now can be said that Lipp- 
man, too, burned his fingers on the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. At least twice 
the board toned down his editorials be- 
cause they thought he was not quite 
nice in the way he dealt with the af- 


reports to 


ee eee 





fair. Lippman did nothing but try to 
argue it out with the other members 
of the board, 

To accuse The World of disintegrat- 
ing merely by showing how the rest 
of its staff aside from the editorial 
staff has gone to pot would be unfair, 
for Joseph Pulitzer lavished most of his 
attention on the editorial page and 
made that his pet. But starting with 
the death of Cobb, we find that The 
World has been liberal only when it 
didn’t matter, 

After Cobb—— 

Of course Cobb made one great mis- 
take, and that was his support of Wil- 
son during the war. The war, how- 
ever, blinded even stronger men than 
Cobb, and he showed signs before his 
death that Wilson and his League of 
Nations were not so close to his heart 
as they had been. 

But after Cobb came a veritable 
flood of editorial slashes at liberalism. 
Each time the economic interests of 
the country were clearly aligned 
against each other The World was 
found piddling around, somewhat 
shame-facedly, on the side of wealth 
and might. 

Debs was repeatedly the object of 
vicious attacks. La Follette, in his 
brave fight against Coolidge and 
Davis, was assailed even more bit- 
terly. Coolidge did not receive one- 
half the blows from the able pens of 
The World that La Follette did. 

The soldiers’ bonus, the Mellon plan, 
the McNary-Haugen bill—on all these 
The World was on the 
wealthy. Its crusades 
against what? The Klan, 
ganization to attack here. Lynching, 
something even more safe. Prohibi- 
tion, an easy cause to support in New 
York. Among its other major jehads 
were the theatres, smutty magazines 
and crooked taxicabs, and, well, 
have you? 

The Local Problems 


have 
a safe or- 


Here, 
several 
Walker has just 
with Equitable Bus Corporation 
and under very tricky circumstances, 
too. The World shakes a reproving 
finger and says Jimmy should explain. 
When the trail of milk graft pointed 
to real criminals, The World 
shadow-boxed and didn’t quite know 
what to do about it. Its editorials on 
transit have uniformly been querelous 
over every plan presented, but the only 
alternative, municipal operation and 
consolidation, it finds impractical. 

There are some among the more 
philosophically minded of the critics 
of The World, those who attribute its 
recent change in policy to the natural 
of those who inherit 
Joseph Pulitzer made 
himself, 
that while he 
he always 
know that 
newspapers 


very local problems. Mayor 


the 


some 


conservatism 
their wealth. 
his fortune more 
and his biographers say 
was a good business man 
had sense enough to 
money spent properly on 
always came back several times over, 
and the piling up of gold in his coffers 
did not seem to affect his liberalism 
At any rate, liberalism paid for the 
founder of The World; and whether he 
was a liberal at heart or a good busi- 
ness man who knew a good product 
makes little difference. The World 
was liberal through all sorts of storms. 
His sons, however, seem to be di- 


or less by 








side of the | 
been | 


‘ Spend Your 


recting their activities mainly toward | 
one proposition—making The World 
pay. They coasted along on impetus | 
until January, 1925, when they ap- 
parently decided it should make more 
money, and therefore raised the price 
of the paper to three cents. The price 
was raised independently after strenu- 
ous efforts had been made to get the 
other morning papers to tag along on 
the increase. The paper promptly lost 
great blocks of circulation, but this did 
not bother them greatly for about a | 
year. Then attempts ‘were made to 
get the readers back from the Times, 
Herald-Tribune, Mirror and News, 
whence they had gone because of the 
increased price of their old love, 
Eight Pages of Comics 
Such innovations as a daily picture | 
page, the Red Magic section, eight | 
pages of comics, and other devices cal- 
culated to bring back readers were in- 
troduced. These failed of their pur- 
pose, and last fall a new factor was 
introduced. Herbert Pulitzer, who is 
reputed to hold sixty per cent. of the 
Btock of the paper, came back from 
France, where he had been having just 
a swell time. 
There are two reasons assigned for 
this return. One is that he was be- 
coming anxious over the diminishing 
revenues of the estate, and the other is 
that his wife, whom he married re- 
cently told him it was time he stepped 
out into the world and let people know 
there was such a person as Herbert 
Pulitzer. This young man was chosen 
by his father, according to all those 
who knew the old man, as the one to 
carry on his work, and for either of 
these two reasons or both, he returned 


(Continued on page 7) 








The 
Repast Cafeteria 


Formerly 


The Rendezvous 


Vacation 


at 


Camp Ganedan 


All kinds of sports: Tennis, Row- 
ing, Swimming and Baseball. 
Big Masquerade Ball to be held 
Saturday night. 
Gala Concert this Sunday. 
Dancing every evening. 
Rates:. For Adults, $4 per day on 
weekdays, Sundays and holidays. 
For Adults, $18 per week. 
For Children under 12 years of 
age, $10 per week. 
Special Rates for Yipsels 
Trains leave every hour from 
Grand Central & 125th St. stations. 
Boats leave Franklin St. ferry 
daily at 2:30 p.m. Sundays at 9 a.m. 














WORKERS’ 
UNITY 
HOUSE 


In The Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, Forest Park, Penn- 
sylvania. 


12 Cottages—Hundreds of 
Beautiful Rooms with New, 
Modern Improvements. 
Finest Food. 

Dancing, Excellent Jazz 
Band. All Outdoor Sports, 
Bathing, Canoeing, Tennis, 
etc. 

Only Three 
New York. 


Hours from 





In the People’s House 





what | 


crying out for attention, are | 


signed a franchise | 


7 East 15th Street, New York 
Now Under 


New Management 
DELIOparS, WHOLESOME FOOD 


information and registration, 
apply to International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, ae 
Dept., 3 W. 16th St., N, Chelsea 
2148. Office open until 7 p. “m. daily, 


For 





PULAR PRICE 
PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE 


“The Place Where All Radicals Meet” 








2 p. m. Saturday. 





FOREST 


Nature's wonder spot in the Blue 
miles from Delaware Water Gap. 
Dancing and entertainment 
7 East 15th St., 


courts. 


early reservation at 7 


Camp Tamiment 


PARK, PA. 


Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, 20 
14 splendid tennis 
Make 


All outdoor sports; 
in glorious hall on shore of lake. 
New York, or call Stuyvesant 3004. 

















The finest hotel in Belmar. 
also en suite, with or without 
room. 

















THE STRUNSKY ATLANTIC HOTEL 


BELMAR, N. J. 


On the boardwalk. 


All modern improvements, finest cudssine. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 47 WASHINGTON SQUARE 
SPRING 9275 or BELMAR 658 - 1147 - 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Single rooms, 
bath; running water in every 


1741 
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Beans, Bacon, 
Bullets and Brains 








HIO Coal Operators Install Machine Guns 
O Preparatory to Opening Mines on Non-Union 
Basis.” Thus a recent headline. 

Well, boys, I wouldn’t do that. It don’t look just 
right to persuade American miners to accept an un- 
American standard of living by machine gun argu- 
ments. Besides, miners are so used to getting killed 
iby rotten tops and gassy mines that a little extra 
killing won't dampen their ardor for beans and bacon. 

You see, miners just have to have beans and bacon 
in order to live and mine your coal. Their wages 
are already far below what all authorities agree is 
necessary to maintain a living standard, to say noth- 
ing about a decent living standard, and by filling 
their bellies with machine gun bullets instead of beans 
and bacon you can’t increase their efficiency nor im- 
prove their disposition. 

ee ice 

Of course, I realize that you soft coal operators are 
having a hard time, but that is all your fault, if you'll 
excuse me for saying so. During the World War you 
made more money than was really good for you. 
Then instead of spending that money on wine, 
women and song or renovating your seedy company 
shacks, you increased the capacity of the mines, or 
still worse, opened new ones until we now have 
twice as many mines as the country has need for. 

But the itch for surplus value, as my friend Marx 
calls it, was so strong that you opposed every at- 
tempt of the miners to relieve you of those cussed 
war profits. Just remember the holy hullabaloo you 
raised about those silk shirts and velvet-lined limou- 
sines you said the miners purchase@ during the happy 
days when the world was too busy depopulating it- 
self to pay any attention to prices. 

It is true the miners finally did get a wage raise 
almost big enough to catch up with the daily estab- 
lished altitude records of the cost of living, but that 
raise was still insufficient to prevent you from com- 
mitting hari kari, which is Japanese for home-made 
hanging. As a result of this particular form of sul- 
cide, there are now too many mines, too many min- 
ers, too much coal and too much cut-throat compe- 
tition and the longer this insane policy is kept up 
it will be for everybody concerned. 

> > * 

Well, then, what you operators need 
Unionism but more Unionism. Add the United Soft 
Coal Operators of America to the U. M. W. of A., and 
quit scabbing on yourself. If you do that there will 
be some yawping in the press about the Soft Coal 
Octopus just as there always has been a devil of an 
amount of yawping about the Anthracite Coal Trust. 
But, if I remember right, that hard coal octopus is 
still octopussing at the same old stand and is doing 
right well—thank you, 

Besides, the American people belleve in private 
ownership, private initiative and private profits and 
there are no other people on earth willing to pay more 
for this sort of privacy than they are. 

By a thorough trustification of the Bituminous Coal 
industry, you can save it from nationalization, which 
is but another noise for socialism. You know as 
well as I that the great American public would rather 
give you its last dollar than indulge in such untried 
innovations as public roads, schools, postoffices and 
coal,mines. So, always give to the public what it 
wants and you'll wear diamonds yet. 

On the other hand, if you refuse to put an end to 
the anarchy in the soft coal industry, the day will 
come before very long when you yourself wil! be 
forced to look toward nationalization as the only hope 
of saving something out of the wreck. And just 
think what it would mean to your standing as bul- 
warks of the present order if such headlines appeared 
in the newspapers of this great and intelligent coun- 


the worse 


is not less 


try as: 
“SOFT COAL OPERATORS JOIN SOCIALIST 
PARTY; DEMAND EXPROPRIATION 
TO SAVE PROPERTIES” 
* * * 

“FOSTER GOES TO RUSSIA FOR FUNDS TO AID 
AMERICAN COAL OPERATORS IN STRUGGLE 
FOR NATIONALIZATION OF MINES.” 

. * 

“RED RAID ON RUMBLE-TUMBLE COAL OFFICE 
UNCOVERS RAFTS OF RUSSIAN RUBLES AND 
BALES OF BOLSHEVIKI BULL.” 

* > * 

“INDIANA COAL OPERATOR INDICTED FOR IN- 
CITING SOVIET FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
an GU @. A.” 

* * * 

“ILLINOIS COAL BARON ILL FROM BEATING 
ADMINISTERED BY ROTARIANS WHILE RUS- 
TLING FOR RED REVOLUTION” 

. . * 

“PEN COAL COMPANY IN PEN” 
“Discovered Red Handed Distributing Disturbing Doc- 
uments Paid for With Trotsky Dough and 
Kalin Kopeks” 

* * * 

Now please don’t think that I am joshing you or 
that I'm trying to scare you into doing something rash 
and radical. But in the situation the bituminous coal 
industry is in, it seems to be only a choice between 
trustification, nationalization or hellendamnation. One 
thing is dead sure, bullets will not take the place of 
beans and bacon. Neither is bull and bullying a like- 
ly substitute for brains, and if this coal anarchy is 
to be solved at all, it will have to be done by a lot 

of straight thinking. 

So you coal barons put your heads together and 
organize your end of the industry,as we have done 
ours, thereby putting an end to that cut-throat com- 
petition which is but another term for scabbing among 
God’s chosen people. . 

If I thought that monopolization, trustification or 
whatever you call it, would be harder on the consum- 
ers than. the present coal kilkenny fight, or that the 
dear public had any objections to trusts, I wouldn't 
advocate the course outlined above. But the fact is 
that the cost of conrpetition and the continued wran- 
gling between capital and labor in the coal industry 
will cost the country more in the long run than any 
profits our new trust magnates may be able to squeeze 
out of it. When all is said and done it is only a ques- 
tion of wasting wealth or saving wealth—and then 
trust to God and the miners’ union for a fair division 
of the savings. 

As far as I am concerned, I am for the nationali- 
zation of the bituminous coal industry right here and 
now. But being in a hopeless minority and seeing 
how much the American people love their trusts and 
how they hate anyone who advocates that they should 
own them, I'm willing to bow to vox boobely. 

Anyhow, competition is “ousgespielt,” played 
and exploded, so hoist the slogan “Trust Or Bust.” 
Then bust the birds who say nay, and if the supreme 
court should so far forget itself as to call your action 
a@ conspiracy in restraint of trade, which is not very 
likely seeing that a trust is not a labor union, then 
just ask that distinguished tribunal for the legal for- 
mula under which the sundry Standard Oil Trusts, the 
Steel Trust and all the other good trusts are doing 
so well under the shadow of the Sherman Anti-Trust 


law. 
Adam Coaldigger. 


out 








+: Governor Fuller’s Commission as 


By Margaret Shipman 


F one did not know the origin of 
I the report of Gov. Fuller’s advis- 
ory committée on the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case, its contents would show it 
to be the work of a mind skilled in 
legal sophistry and set to justify Judge 
Thayer and to discredit the Sacco- 
Vanzetti defense. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the statement 
of the advisory committee that Judge 
Thayer's testimony was given to it in 
private, counsel for the defense not 
being allowed to be present; and that, 
according to newspaper reports, Judge 
Thayer was closeted with Gov. Fuller 
for three hours on August 1, several 
days after the advisory committee had 
handed its report to the governor. 

The report from beginning to end 
abounds in: 

(1) Omission or very slight men- 
tion of important evidence for the 
defense. 

(2) Bias in accepting evidence 
for the prosecution and rejecting 
that for the defense. 

(3) Misleading references preju- 
dicial to the defense. 

(4) False and twisted reasoning. 
Let me point out a few examples 
of each: 

(1) Omission or Very Slight Mention of 
Important Evidence for the Defense 

(a) The fact that, according to po- 
lice records, the well-known Morelli 
gang of criminals was at the time of 
the South Braintree murder at large in 
the vicinity, under indictment for sev- 
eral freight car robberies and in need 
of money for defense. Five of these 
robberies were of consignments of 
goods from the factories in South 
Braintree near which the murder was 
committed. Their method of robbery 
involved placing a confederate in South 
Braintree to spot shipments of goods. 
The Governor's advisory committee 
makes no mention of these authentic 
fects. 

(b) The descriptions of five of the 
members of the Morelli gang corre- 
spond very closely to those of the 
five persons who were seen in the mur- 
der car when the crime was committed. 
The prosecution has never produced or 
located the three men claimed to be 


confederates of Sacco and Vanzetti in | 


this crime. In fact, it seems to have 
made little, if any, effort to do so. Joe 
Morelli, the leader of the gang, is ad- 
mitted by all to bear quite a striking 
general resemblance to Sacco and po- 
lice records show that he owned a pis- 
tol of the same make and size (32 Colt) 
as the one which Sacco was carrying 
when arrested. 

(a4) The man who is conceded by 


both the prosecution and the defense | 


to have been driving the murder car 
corresponded in appearance precisely 
to one of the Morrelli gang, “Steve, the 
Pole,” and to Madeiros’ description of 
the fellow who drove the car. He was 
light complexioned and sickly looking, 
of north European stock, and was 
identified by two women working in 
a South Braintree mill, as the man 
they saw outside their window, stand- 
ing beside a. car for a half an hour 
on the day of the murder; (e) Of the 
six bullets which were taken from the 
bodies of the murdered men, only one 
was of a kind that could have been 
fired from Sacco’'s pistol and none of 
them were of a kind that could have 
been fired from the revolver of Van- 
zetti; the one could have as well been 
fired from the pistol of Joe Morelli, 
which was of the same make and size 
as Sacco’s, while the other five bullets 
were of a kind that could have been 
fired from a pistol which, according 
to police records, was carried by 
Mancini, another member of the Cor- 
elli gang. 

(f) Sacco and Vanzetti, according to 
all testimony, continued, up to the 


time of their arrest, to live in the same 


places and to follow industriously the 
same employment as before the date 
of the South Braintree murder. No 
evidence has ever been produced to 
show that either one of them came into 
the possession of an unusual sum of 
money, while large sums are known to 
been in possession of certain 
of the Morelli gang. 
gang was at once 
South Braintree 


have 
members 
(z) The Morelli 


suspected of the 
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Sacco Critics 
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tored, twisted, stupid and irrational 
public opinion might be and usually is 
There is no room for your superficial 
respectability that makes cowards and 
fawning knaves of you all, no room for 
it in the company of the iconoclastic 
Carpenter of Nazareth, who cheered 
His followers on with the shout, ‘Good 
for you, blessed be you, if men per- 
secute and revile you;’ who predicted 
that if they follow His lead, ‘men will 
give you up to their courts and have 
you flogged, etc.’ 

“But you won't be delivered to any 
court or flogged for those principles. 
Not you—you play it safe, watch your 
step and live in childish terror of the 
ignorant gossip and old wives’ tales 
and of what people will say. Jesus 
launched His religion as the most rad- 
ically progressive movement in history. 
You modern Christians with your tim- 
idity and time-serving tactics 
made the church an instrument of re- 
action, a sardonic caricature of Chris- 
tianity, a farce and travesty.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hahn declared that in- 
telligent, fair-minded and informed 
folk all over the world were vigorously 
interceding for Sacco and Vanzetti be- 
cause they were so obviously innocent 
of the crime of murder. “They are 
prisoners of war, of the class war now 
raging throughout the world, guilty 
only af having fought on the side of 
man against mammon. 








The Report That Doomed 
Sacco and Vanzetti 





crime by the police of New Bedford 
who were watching the gang, but the 
matter was dropped after the arrest 
of Sacco and Vanzetti. The head of 
the Massachusetts state police main- 
tained from the first that the crime 
was thc work of professionals. 

(2) Examples of Bias in Acceptance 

of Evidence 

(a) The alibi of Sacco is rejected by 
the advisory committee on the bare 
ground, unexplained, that they do not 
believe the evidence of the witnesses. 
These witnesses are five reputable 
men, whose statements are consistent 
and, if true, prove that Sacco was in 
Boston on the day of the murder and 
could not have been in South Brain- 
tree at the hour when it was commit- 
ted. Two of these witnesses, accord- 
ing to a statement of the Defense 
Committee published in the New York 
Times of Aug. 6, 1927, were called by 
the advisory committee late in its in- 
vestigation and charged by Lowell of 
Harvard with falsifying, after he had 
conceded that their story, if true, pre- 
sented a strong alibi. They succeeded 
by means of newspaper files in estab- 
lishing the truth of their statement 
which he had challenged and received 
his apology. 

(c) The alibi of Vanzetti is rejected 
by the advisory committee as very 
weak, though it is based upon the tes- 
timony of several witnesses who claim 
to have dealt with him in Plymouth, 
where he was selling fish on the day 
of the murder. No serious inconsist- 
ency in their testimony is charged and 
no good reason for rejecting it given. 
Most of these witnesses were humble 
working people, probably quite be- 
neath the notice of august gentlemen. 
As a demonstration of their truthful- 
ness, a group of these alibi witnesses 
is now petitioning the Massachusetts 
authorities to try them on the serious 
charge of perjury. 

In striking contrast to this whole- 
sale rejection of strong evidence for 
the defense, is the easy credence given 
by the committee to identification tes- 
timony for the state, which 1s so in- 
consistent, self-contradictory, and, in 
several instances, given by witnesses 
of such unreliable and disreputable 
character, that even Judge Thayer 
abandoned it as unimportant and fell 





have | 


back upon “consciousness of guilt” as 
| the basis of his case against Sacco and 
| Vanzetti, 

(da) The matter of Capt. Proctor's 
testimony about the bullet which fitted 
| Sacco’s pistol and Judge Thayer's 
| misleading statement about it @ ii: 
charge to the jury, is handled by the 
committee with adroit sophistry which 
wholly misrepresents the facts of the 
| matter. It would take too long to ex- 
| plain it all in this letter. Anyone who 
cares to can compare the statement in 
Felix Frankfurter’s book, “The Case of 


references to the court records with 
that of the committee and draw his 
own conclusions. 
(3) Examples of Misieading References 
Prejudicial to the Defense 

(a) The committee states that when 
arrested the defendants were “armed 
to the teeth.” As a matter of fact, each 
had one weapon with cartridges, some 
distance below his teeth. 

(b) The committee speaks disparag- 
ingly of the defense counsel, citing 


Sacco and Vanzetti,” with its accurate | 


testimony that it obtained an affidavit 
from Lola Andrews by pressure, but 
makes no mention of evidence which 
shows that the prosecution had pre- 
viously obtained its testimony from the 
same person by pressure,” and that this 
testimony was almost certainly false. 

(c) Speaking of the admitted co- 
operation @ the federal department of 
justice and the Massachusetts State 
authorities in spying upon Sacco and 
Vanzetti, and the refusal of the fed- 
eral department to allow the défense 
to examine the records relating there- 
to, the advisory committee says, “For 
the government to suppress evidence 
of innocence would be monstrous and 
to make such a charge without evi- 
dence to support it is wrong.” Is it 
wrong to inquire why the government 
refuses to show its records? Is it 
necessary for the government to con- 
ceal the acts of the Palmer adminis- 
tration under which the Salsedo out- 
rage and other “monstrous” acts were 
committed? The government’s secrecy 
concerning this case justifies sus- 
picion of its motives. 


(4) Examples of False and Twisted 
Reasoning 

(a) The committee rejects the con- 
fession of Madeiros on the ground that, 
if true, it would not lay him open to 
indictment for murder in the first de- 
gree, as he does not claim to have 
been a principal in the murder. What 
has that to do with it? The Madeiros 
confession, if true (much corrobora- 
tive evidence, not even mentioned by 
the committee, goes to show it is), 
proves beyond a double that neither 
Sacco nor Vanzetti had anything to do 
with the crime. It was committed by 
someone else. The committee also dis- 
credits the Madeiros confession on the 
ground that he has a poor recollection 
of the streets and buildings near which 
the crime was committed. Is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that a young de- 
fective, subject to epilopsy, after the 
lapse of seven years, should clearly re- 
member the streets and buildings in 
a tewn unfamiliar to him? He was 
charged with no responsibility in guid- 
ing the car, but was stationed in the 
back part of it to shoot possible pur- 
suers. Pyrobably all the mind that he 
had was absorbed in watching the 
swift and awful drama that was tak- 
ing place, not in taking notes on streets 
and buildings. 

(b) Gould, a bystander, through the 
lap of whose coat passed a bullet fired 
by the man alleged by the prosecution 
| to have been Sacco, was questioned 
by the police and was known to the 
prosecution but not called as a wit- 
ness at the trial. Later the defense 
learned of Gould and filed his affidavit 
that the man who fired at him was 
neither Sacco nor Vanzetti, as ground 
for a new trial. The committee con- 
cedes that this witness was in an 
unusually good position to see the men 
in the car but concludes that “there 
seems to be no reason to think that 
his statement would have any effect in 
changing the minds of the jury” as “his 
evidence is merely cumulative, the de- 
fendants having produced a large num- 
ber of witnesses to swear to the same 
thing.” In other words, the defense 
already had so many eyewitnesses to 
swear that neither Sacco nor Vanzetti 
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wére the men who did_the firing, that 
another strong witness to the same 
effect would not change their minds. 
By the same process of réasoning, no 
amount of evidence to the same effect 
would have changed their minds. Sure- 
ly, here is something wrong, either 
with the jury or with the reasoning. 

(c) In regard to the claim of the 
defense, that the jury was prejudiced 
by the radical ideas of the defendants, 
as set forth in their broken English in 
response to questions by the prosecu- 
tion, the committee says, “Judge 
Thayer suggested, out of the presence 
of the jury, that the counsel should 
think seriously before introducing evi- 
dence of radicalism which was liable 
to prejudice the jury.” The committee 
then justifies the prosecution in its 
gruelling cross-examination of the ac- 
cused men in regard to their political 
beliefs, on the ground that the ac- 
cused men might otherwise have 
falsely persuaded the jury. of their 
radicalism, since “at that time of ab- 
normal fear and credulity on the sub- 
ject, little evidence was required to 
prove that anyone was a dangerous 
radical,” and winds up with the con- 
clusion that the jury was entirely un- 
affected by the fact that the accused 
men were foreigners and radicals. Are 
we coming or going? Could anything 
but a lawyer of high degree tie its 
mind into a double bowknot like that? 
The affidavit of Daly that Juryman 
Ripley said to him outside the court- 
“Damn them, they ought to hang any- 
way,” is ridiculed and dismissed by 
the committee on the ground that Rip- 
ley would have found it very easy to 
escape serving on the jury by merely 
stating his prejudice. Why assume 
that he wished to escape serving on 
the jury? Apparently he greatly de- 
sired to do so in order to help convict 
the hated radicals. 

(d) The committee, though finding 
Judge Thayer indiscreet in his conver- 
sation about the case to outsiders, is 
certain that his bias against the de- 
fendants was not manifested in the 
courtroom so as to affect the jury, “in- 
deed: the jury so stated.” Are people 
under such circumstances likely to be 
good judges of their own prejudices? 
Many people who attended the trial 
certainly do not share the committee’s 
opinion in regard to the judge’s con- 
duct in the courtroom, nor does it seem 
reasonable to assume that a judge ex- 
pressing outside the courtroom such a 
spirit of animosity toward the defense 
should entirely conceal that spirit in- 
side the courtroom. 

(ad) And, finally, our honorable com- 
mittee rejects the idea that the crime 
was committed by professional crimi- 
nals, or, as such professionals them- 
selves express it, “Two nuts like Sacco 
and Vanzetti couldn’t do a job like 
that,” by simply stating that to them 
this crime does “not seem to bear the 
marks of professionals, but of men in- 
expert in such crimes.” Let us recall 
the circumstances. In broad daylight, 
with plenty of people on the main 
street of the town, a paymaster and 
his guard are carrying two boxes con- 
taining over $15,000, from the com- 
pany’s office to the factory. Two men 
suddenly appear, commit the murder, 
throw the two boxes and themselves 
into an automobile that dashes up, 
bearing three, confederates, and away. 
Only two men are arrested for the 
crime, and they not until two or three 
weeks afterwards. The other three 
men are never located by the prose- 
cution. None of the money is recovered 
ortraced. To me it looks as if a job 
could hardly have been done more pro- 
fessionally, even by Governor Fuller's 
advisory committee. 














(Continued from page 4) 


Eagle reporter word had been sent by 
Warden Hendry that if he wanted to 
cover the night he would better come 
to Charlestown. But still no 
had been received at 
headquarters, ané& now the» evening 
was “wearing” on. And then Rosa 
Sacco fainted as quietly as she had 
spent the day. A nurse was called, 
who, with Mary Donovan, took Mrs. 
Sacco, half conscious, in a taxi to a 
And now the night 
“wore on,” and stories of respite or 
execution were given out and “killed” 
and given out and “killed.” 

Mary Donovan returned. “What,” 
she said, with her finger pointing up- 
ward and her face passionate with 
faith, “if the finger of God should stay 
this execution tonight!” 

Gardner Jackson went to the State 
House, asking to the Governor. 
And the Governor's secretary, inquir- 
ing whether Mr. Jackson had come to 
see the Governor “for humane or legal 
reasons,” Jackson replied, “Humane 
What else is left?” And he was asked 
to leave the State House. Here was 
a man who was no politician, 
rificing openly, as Mr. Jackson was 
doing, any possible future in"the State, 
before he 


on out 


official word 


friend’s house. 


see 


sac- 


just as certainly as years 
had sacrificed his university career to 
take up work for the defense commit- 
Now he was back; it was eleven 
and the midnight hour was on its way. 
Still no message! Several calls came 
from “the friend’s house” saying Rosa 
Sacco wanted Mary Donovan, and still 
they waited, hoping and despairing. 
The Death Hour Near 

Word was sent from the Defense 
office that Mrs. Sacco must be got 
ready for the worst. The strength of 
even Mary Donovan was beginning to 
show @ break here and a break there. 
She not only thought of the torture to 


tee. 











those innocent.men and women, but, 





like the levee holding back a great 
river, occasionally a torrent of spoken 
Several times 

the 


anger swirled through. 
she promised to go to friend's 
house, but always she waited for an- 
other telephone call, and still no mes- 
sage came. 
telephone, calling Mr. Thompson to 
ask what steps should be taken to 
claim the bodies of Sacce and Van- 
zetti. Her voice broke and she sobbed. 
Strange, I thought, that she should 
still believe in the kindness of the law. 
Should she not know that the State 
would never give back the bodies of 
Sacco and Vanzetti to the Defense 
Committee? This last belief in the 
possible kindness of the law was but 
one more evidence of her own gener- 
ous heart, 

The offices were filling up Nobody 
knew what to do. Nobody knew what 
to think. Messages came, messages 
were sent; there was nothing authori- 
tative It was five minutes before 
twelve And the sensitive face of 
Felicani was ghastly. And then came 
word that could be trusted. It was 
not sent by the Governor or any one 
connected with him: A RESPITE OF 
TWELVE DAYS HAD BEEN GRANT- 
ED TO NICOLA SACCO AND BAR- 
TOLOMEO VANZETTI. 
office became more still. A member 
of the Committee picked up the tele- 
phone and sent the message to the 
“friend’s house” that without a mo- 
ment’s delay Rosa Sacco might know. 
No voices were raised. There was no 
excited speaking. Gradually those 
friends who were unofficial faded away. 
The Committee could be seen gather- 
ing ifself together to battle on for jus- 
tice. To one another they kept re- 
peating: “We have until the twenty- 
second. Well, that is something.” 

As she left the office Mary Dono- 
van turned to me and said: “I'm going 








te Rosa. Mr. Felicani is coming later. 


Finally she took up the | 


The crowded | 


THE DAY SACCO AND VANZETTI WERE TO DIE 


You come with him!” And she was 
| gone. 

Before we could leave there were 
odds and ends of business needing at- 
tention. Then I found myself out on 
Hanover Street, walking with Mr. Feli- 
cani up cool, moonlit, deserted city 
streets toward Beacon Hill. 

Were not these men and women 
fighting for—not against—law and or- 
der? Was not Justice the issue? And 
| was not injustice the fuse which 
| touched off every revolution there ever 
was or ever will be? What revolt, 
what destruction of law and order 
could there be if there were no injus- 
tice in commerce, in government, in 
education? 

On Boston Common 

We were on our way toward Boston 
Common, where once Emerson 
pastured his cow, and then up onto 
Beacon Hill, on which Margaret Fuller 





dreamed of Italy. Where was that 
“fund of nobleness” of which Margaret 
Fuller wrote? Was it within the State 
| House, which we were passing, or 
| within the minds and hearts of these 
|}men and women who believed that a 
like life, elements 
that 


| living law has in it, 
of growth and progress: 
merce is creative only 
fits the commuity as a whole 


as Individual wealth, and that that 


education alone is really humane which | 


is democratic and without fear? 

Down a hill, then up a hill to the 
friend's house where Rosa Sacco was. 
We were talking now of the education 
of public opinion and of the safety 
and the hope which lies in education, 
end education alone. Just before we 
entered the friend's house Aldino Feli- 
ecani spoke of what the Defense Com- 
mittee had to do in the days that now 
remained. Of Sacco and Vanzetti he 
added wistfully: “Ah, these are the 
very best men I must ever hope to 
know!” 








- The Case of 
Heywood Broun 
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New York “Sun,” we ran into a portly, pleasent 

person named Heywood Broun, who wag re- 
porting fires and murders and the like for “The 
Tribune.” Reporting anything for “The Tribune” in 
those days was not an exacting occupation. The cir- 
culation department of the Greeley relic was receiv- 
ing letters announcing, “Gramdpapa is dead. Please 
cancel our subscription to ‘The Tribune’. When we 
had a news beat on “The Sun,” as often as not, out 
of sheer pity we would call up “The Tribune” and 
give it to them, confident that it would be kept @ 
secret among the antiques who took their Republican- 
ism straight from “The Tribune’s” columns, It was 
soon evident that Mr. Broun’s considerable talents 
were being cabin'd, cribbed, confined amid such hoary 
surroundings, and when he went over to “The World” 
some years later, we rejoiced over the fact that at last 
there would be one column in town worth reading. 

Broun amply justified the faith of his more liberal 
friends and maintained year in and year out a column 
that for genial tolerang, rich humor and a civilized 
outlook on life has probably not been surpassed in the 
history of old-line journalism. To be sure there were 
those who expressed chagrin over the fact that the 
Brounian outlook did not have a redder tinge. They 
wanted him to become an Oscar Ameringer overnight 
and bawl out the capitalist system as only Oscar can. 
There were others who held that Broun was smart- 
alecky and spent his time sitting around the Algonquin 
Hotel log-rolling for a little clique of writer friends. 
And there were others who complained that Broun was 
wasting his fine energies in his pursuit of Dr. Straton, 
the Anti-Saloon League, Methodists and such vermin. 

On the whole, however, Broun was gradually per- 
meating a goodly cross-section of his readers with 
his liberal philosophy and as that was all that he evi- 
dently intended doing, his friends were content to let 
him amble along his appointed ways (pleasant ways, 
for the most part), thankful that there was some anti- 
dote on the page opposite “The World’s” editorials 
for the overdose of applesauce daily dished up by 
¥. P. A. ’ 

Then, I think it was about a year ago, Broun’s ample 
feet trod upon the hooves of some sacred cows. He 
got into a fuss with the powers that be on his sheet 
over the matter of stage censorship. Any sort of cen- 
sorship is as palatable to Broun as is Karl Marz’s 
“Kapital” to Cal Coolidge, so in his column, called, 
by the way, “It Seems to Me,” Broun said what he 
thought about “The World’s” attitude towards the 
galety gaggers. Right away he heard from this. These 
was much thundering on the editorial right and Broun 
was told that he mustn’t be a naughty boy and write 
any more stuff about censorship. He looked up his 4 
contract and found that he was tied to the galley-oar 
for some years to come and that short of jumping 
overboard and drowning himself, he had better stick 
to the boat. So he stuck around, though in no happy 
frame of mind, sending his copy by messenger to the 
office and generally avoiding mention of topics that 
might offend the sensitive ears of Ralph Pulitzer, 
Herhert Bayard Swope, and other exotics that flourish 
in the rarified atmosphere of “The World’s” editorial 
rooms. 

And in the meantime, there were several “palace 
revolutions” in the city room of “The World.” Quite 
@ number of young men read the famous statement 
of the founder which appears daily on “The World's” 
masthead, to wit: 

“An institution that should always fight for 
progress and reform, never tolerate injustice or 
corruption, always fight demagogues of all parties, 
never belong to any party, always oppose privi- 
leged classes and public plunderers, never lack 
sympathy with the poor, always remain devoted to 
the public welfare, never be satisfied with merely 
printing news, always be drastically independent, 
never be afraid to attack wrong, whether by pred- 
atory plutocracy or predatory poverty. 

They mede the big mistake of thinking that the 
present management of “The World” still took old 
Joe Pulitzer’s platform seriously and they suffered 
for that mistake by finding themselves looking for 
jobs on other papers with less fancy principles. Broun, 
long since an institution of great profit to his bosses, 
watched these happenings uneasily, but there didn’t 
seem to be anything he could do about it. He went 
on writing about fish in Hale Lake and kiddéd Queen 
Marie, to everybody’s delight, and had a piece or two 
about Lindbergh until— 

Until the publication of Governor Fuller’s Special 
Commission condemning Sacco and Vanzetti broke 
bomb-like into his rather sprawling and confused 
world and out of it there came a new Broun. Those 
who knew him were certain that he would make some 
outcry against this infamy; but even his closest friends 
must have been astonished at the ferocity of the 
jungle-call that boomed from the lair of Broun. No 
pzper, radical or conservative, has in recent years 
vrinted anything to equal in strength and eloquence 
tie Broun invective against the Boston brahmins and 
I venture to doubt whether even that other Harvard 
graduate and master of invective against injustice, 
Wendell Phillips, said anything as well or as bitingly 
as did Heywood in his two magnificent columns. 

What a fluttering of editorial dove-cotes these col- 
umns caused! What tremors must have agitated the 
impeccably fronted bosom of Herbert Bayard Swope! 
Ralph Pulitzer, shrieking for a stenographer, dictated 
an alibi to the effect that while “‘The World” always 
stood for freedom of expression and all that sort of 
thing, this would never, never do. 

So, as this is being written, Heywood Broun ig on 
“permanent strike.” And for our part, we are proud 
to take off our hat to so intrepid a striker. If there 
is ever a need for a Heywood Broun Strike Defense 
Committee we hope to have the honor of serving on it. 
Should he decide to picket “The World” we might 
even help in the bail arrangements what time he is 
pinched for “loitering.” 

As a matter of fact those two columns should win 
the Pulitzer journalism prize, hands down. If he 
never writes another line for a newspaper or magazine, 
Broun can rest happy in the thought that he has put 
down for all time, black on white, what hundréds of 
thousands of Americans are thinking about the Saceo- 
Vanzetti tragedy today but what they had to wait 
for a Broun to express for them. . 

It may be that Broun and his bosses will come to 
terms. No doubt the editors of “The World” would 
be glad enough to get him back on almost any terms. 
If he goes back, that is his business. But I hope that 
he will withstand the tremendous pressure that will 
on him from all conservative sides 
and stick to the guns he has manned so ably. By so 
doing he would give heart to the few journalists left 
who are not afraid to speak out their opinions and he 
would as a gorgeous rallying-point for the 


youngsters coming up into that precarious profession. 
. . . 


Y *x= ago when we were working on the old 


be brought to bear 


serve 


Stop the presses! As this goes te press we are 
proud to announce ¢hat our black cat Isabel has given 
birth to two lovely male kittens. (Editor's nete: We 
are thinking of keeping this type permanently set.) 
We are going to call one S. A. de Witt and the other 
Edward Levinson, and we expect not only that their 
sponsors in ba and namesakes will care for their 
spiritual and lay educations, but will alse present them 
with appropriate @nd costly gifts. ° 
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“py Faith in Massachu- 
setts."—Calvin Coolidge. 

This is the title of a col- 
YJection of addresses published in book 
Yorm which can now be purchased in 
second hand book stores at five cents 
a@ pound. It is the modern equivalent 
of Daniel Webster’s “Massachusetts, 
There: She Stands.” 

What is this Massachusetts that has 
become so notorious all over the 
world? <A consideration of some of the 
high spots in her history will enable 
us to understand the Massachusetts of 
Fuller, Thayer, Grant, Stratton and 
Lewell. She has a noble and ignoble 
history, the noble phase being an oc- 
casional flash only to be smothered by 
long periods of rule by an aristocracy 
of class domination. 

Founded by middle class Puritans 
who translated their religion into 
terms of usurious profits and protest- 
ing against persecution by the estab- 
lished church of England, these Puri- 
tan merchants and priests set up a 
medieval oligarchy in New England. 
Church and State became a restricted 
corporation. Laws were enacted only 
with the consent of the Puritan priests 
and the secular arm enforced the privi- 
leges of the priests. Fleeing from per- 
secution abroad, this church clique 
maintained its own domination by ter- 
ror, torture and banishment of political 
and religious dissenters. 

The Slave Trade 

As population increased a commer- 
cial and ‘mercantile class and lawyers 
to serve this class were added to Puri- 
tan class rule. Laborers were bound 
to service to employers and “free” 
laborers had their wages fixed by law. 
Winthrop and other Puritan masters 
asked and received-Indian captives for 
slaves ds freely as any robber gathered 
loot or plunder, while Boston mer- 
chants quoted Negroes, like any other 
merchandise demanded by their corre- 
spondents. Whenever their interests 
required it labor was conscripted for 
the ruling class. 

Harvard was founded as a seminary 
of piety and profits interpreted in 
terms of the Puritan priests who di- 
rected its management and formulated 
its instruction. The Puritan concep- 
tion of God was a successful business 
man or slave trader whose ledger 
showed a proper balance of profits. As 
commerce and shipping developed it 
became impossible to tell where busi- 
ness ended and piracy began. The 
modern historians have never been 
able to distinguish between the hon- 
est merchant shipper and the pirate, 
privateer, slave trader and smuggler, 
with their allies in Boston merchants 
who closed their eyes while they pur- 
chased plunder of a pirate raid. In 
those days 2,000 per cent. profit was 
not unusual. 

Boston’s first merchant, John Hull, 
is typical of the others. Weeden, one 
historian of New England, draws the 
following portrait of him: “A spiritual 
camera could not render:a more com- 
plete picture of his mind as it works 
back and forth through pine-tree shil- 
lings and selected codfish three feet 
long; pure wisdom and thrifty silver; 
the dross of earth mingling with the 
gold of heaven. The temporal and the 
eternal touch and vibrate, and always 
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to the advantage of the God-fearing 
man.” 
e Piety and Profits 

(Before cheating their customers 
these merchants were careful to say 
their prayers. A practice that was 
common is contained in this advice of 
a merchant to his agent: “Water ye 
rum as much as possible and sell as 
much by the short measure as you 
can.” Peter Faneuil, the merchant 
saint of modern Back Bay, pious 
bachelor with pious sister, walked on 
Sundays with velvet ‘bound prayer 
book in ‘hand, giving thanks to God 
that his ships engaged in the slave 
trade had arrived from Africa with 
little loss of the human cargo. 

Contemplating these ‘slavers and 
hypocrites, Weeden was compelled to 
record the following judgment of these 
Puritan merchants: 

“They rolled the whites of their 
eyes and uttered pious ejacula- 
tions as they scanned their ledgers 
and wrote instructions for turning 
rum into ‘slops’ or human souls 
immaterially. After attending to 
such matters these ‘respectable’’ 
men take leave of their captain, 
and ‘conclude with committing you 
to the almighty Disposer of all 
events.’ The profanity of sailors is 
grateful music to ears compelled to 
listen to ‘the prayers of such 
damnable hypocrites.” 

The Puritan priests and merchants 
always dreaded the menace of the 
French in Canada and welcomed the 
arms of England as a protection. When 
the war between England and France 
began for the possession of French 
Canada these merchants carried on an 
illicit trade with the enemy and later 
objected to paying part of the ex- 
penses of England in removing the 
French menace. Gratitude was a word 
not in their vocabulary. 

All the horrors of religious persecu- 
tion wers repeated in this oligarchy of 
Puritan saints, headed by the notorious 
Mathers, upon whose heads modern 
historians are heaping execrations. 
These Puritan priests could condemn 
the dissenters, men and women alike, 
to cruel whippings with a whip spe- 
cially constructed to cut deep gashes 
in quivering backs. They could stand 
by and gloat over the agony of two 
women thus treated, and when their 
babies were born dead, accept it as a 
judgment of God, 

Religious Tolerance 

British legislation prohibited the 
death penalty in cases of religious dis- 
sent, but these brutes satisfied their 
blood lust by clever evasion, murder- 








ing their opponents without technical- 
ly violating the law and increasing 
the torture into the bargain. The con- 
demned were ordered to receive lashes 
while being driven from one town to 
another. By the time the victim had 
arrived at the last town before being 
sent into the wilderness his or her 
body was a hideous mass of bleeding 
pulp. In the cold winters the wounds 





froze in the death march from one 
town to another, the torture being 
beyond words: to describe when the 
frozen flesh was again flogged. What 
life was left in these miserable bodies 
soon expired by exposure in the 
wildenness or by the scalping knife of 
the Indian. Through these deeds the 
ruling classes had “faith in Massa- 
chusetts.” ° 

When the revolutionary period ar- 
rived this Puritan band still ruled 
church and state. Its members paid 
homage to “liberty” and yelped that 
England looked forward to the es- 
tablishment of the Church of England 
in Massachusetts. This may have been 
the British intention, but it is also 
true that the Puritan priests were 
more concerned about maintaining 
their own monopoly of power . than 
they were in establishing political and 
religious freedom in Massachusetts. As 
a matter of fact, it was not till the 
year 1833 that the last of their state 
graft was torn from their hands and 
people could breathe free in that state. 

It should -be observed that the 
Church: of England was the estab- 
lished church in the slave colony of 
Virginia and yet throughout all. the 
history of the latter colony, aristo- 
cratic as it was, there were no brutal 
tortures and. murders of dissenters. 
The comparison shows that if England 
had established her own church in 
Massachusetts, life would have been 
tolerable for dissenters and her colo- 
nial history would not have been 
spattered with blood. ‘The Puritan 
hypocrites were monsters in compari- 
son with the Anglican clergy. of a 
slave state ruled by plantation mag- 
nates. 

Merchants and Pirates 

Before passing from the colonial era 
of Massachusetts another glance must 
be taken at the Puritan merchants 
with their record of piracy, slave trad- 
ing and smuggling. In the year 1717 
the pirate, Bellamy, captured a Boston 
sloop in southern waters, commanded 
by Captain Beer. Little wonder that 
Bellamy said to this Puritan slaver 
and profiteer: 

“Damn ye, you are a Sneaking 
Puppy, and so are all those who 
will submit to be governed by laws 
which rich men have made for 
their own security. They rob the 
poor under cover of law, forsooth, 
and we plunder the rich under the 
protection of our own courage.” 

We have profound respect for the 
pirate, Bellamy. He confined his pro- 
fession to robbing the robbers. 

So far as Massachusetts was con- 
cerned the American Revolution was 
a revolt of smugglers, merchant profi- 
teers and Puritan priests intent on 
retaining their power. Fisher Ames, 
aristocratic lawyer, is typical of many 
of his type... He watched tle progress 
of the revolution with “patriotic con- 
cern,” but did not enlist in the ranks. 
He remained home, studying law and 
reading poetry. This representative of 
the clerical and merchant ruling class 





could refer to Daniel Shays and the re- 
volting farmers and mechanics against 
the ruling class following the peace 
with England, as “bankrupts and sots, 
who have gambled or slept away their 
estates.” 

As a matter of fact, these revolt- 
ing farmers and mechanics had served 
in the war only to be thrust into 
debtors: prisons for debts which had 
accumulated against them while fight- 
ing. Shays himself was one of the 
first men to respond at Lexington. He 
was also at Bunker Hill, in the expe- 
dition against Ticonderoga, and fought 
at Saratoga and Stony Point while 
Ames jvas safely at home reading 
poetry. The Shays rebellion was a 
startling display of classe conscious- 
ness against the ruling upstarts. 

e A Profitable War 

Boston merchants made handsome 
profits out of war contracts and no 
doubt they also appreciated poetry 
while they supped Madiera wine. In- 
deed, the fortunes made out of piracy, 
the slave trade, smuggling and, later, 
war contracts, form the basis of the 
aristocratic families that ruled Mas- 
sachusetts in the nineteenth century. 
They have been added to the profits 
sweated out of the women and children 
of the early textile hells. The vil- 
lage cemeteries of Lowell, Lawrence, 
Fall River and New Bedford contain 
the graves of women and children who 
died before their time in order to pro- 
duce leisure for the ruling class of 
Massachusetts. 

It was this ruling class of Puritan 
priests, merchants and lawyers who, 
when the War of 1812 touched their 
pockets, plotted a reunion of all New 
England with the British empire. Here 
again the solidarity of merchants, “re- 
ligion,” and education emerged in be- 
half of the ruling interests. Samuel 
Eliot Morison, a Harvard historian and 
now lecturer on American History at 
Oxford, has written that 

“Timothy Pickering was the kept 

politician of New England Fed- 

eralism, Harrison Gray Otis its 
spellbinder, Boston its political and 

Hartford its intellectual capital, 

Harvard and Yale the seminaries 

of its priesthood.” 

Consider Pickering. In 1799 he in- 
spired the Logan Act in Congress, 
which provided fine and imprisonment 
for citizens corresponding with foreign 
governments “with an intent to in- 
fluence the measures or conduct of any 
foreign government” in relation to dis- 
putes with the United States. This 
was aimed at the Jeffersonians with 
their French sympathies. In 1808 
Pickering was secretly violating this 
act and conducting an intrigue with 
the British Government. Henry Adams, 
another New England historian, de- 
clares that “The Federalists of 1808 
were @ British faction in league with 
George Canning,” the igs» Foreign 
Minister. 

About Fisher Ames 

Another word regarding Ames. He 

had written much on politics and his- 





tory. Like others of his class he re- 
garded the workers as the “mob” and 
government as an agency for main- 
taining the supremacy of a ruling 
class. In the year 1835 selections from 
his writings were published in Eng- 
land by politicians of the landed 
squirearchy in a book bearing the title, 
“The Influences of Democracy.” The 
circulation of this book by Tory lead- 
ers in England with an appreciative 
introduction shows that there was no 
difference between the philosophy of 
Ames, Otis, Pickering and Company 
and the views of the’ aristocratic rul- 
ing class in England. 

Massachusetts continued her ruling 
class traditions in the last decade be- 
fore the Civil War on the issue of 
slavery. There were corporations in 
New England that owned plantations 
and slaves in the south. Bank loans 
to southern magnates also provided 
an affectionate bond between Boston 
bankers and slave owners. Owners of 
textile mills wanted cheap cotton of 
the slave plantations. Ruling families 
in New England also married into the 
families of southern aristdcrats, thus 
providing another bond of sympathy 
between Massachusetts capitalism and 
the southern slave regime. 

Need it be surprising that Massa- 





chusetts officials in office for many 
years represented this alliance of two 
forms of property in the north and 
south? It was the Attorney General 
of the Commonwealth who, in 1837, 
appeared in Faneuil Hall to justify 
the murderers of Lovejoy at Alton, 
and it was that speech that brought 
Wendell ‘Phillips to the front with a 
speech that pilloried the Thayers and 
Fullers of the period with blistering 
invectives. 
A Moment of Conscience 

But Massachusetts also had its 
flash of noble conscience when Phil- 
lips and others braved the. ruling 
classes. The last twenty years before 
the election of Lincoln was a notable 
flowering of the best intellect of Mas- 
sachusetts. William Ellery Channing, 
Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theo- 
dore Parker, Margaret Fuller, Henry 
D. Thoreau and Phillips Brooks are 
only a few of the noble’ men and 
women who placed. Massachusetts 
“civilization” under the microscope 
and bared its cowardice, its servility 
and its evil. 

Thoreau, the gentle anarchist, re- 
fused to vote, refused to pay taxes to 
the ruling class, refused allegiance to 
the clique in power and: was jailed. 





PATRIOTIC SOCIETY URGED 


To UPHOLD CONSTITUTION 


——_e—__— 


A. suggestion to members of “The 
United States Patriotic Society, Inc.” 
that they “join the American Civil 
Liberties Union and fight for the basic 
principles of free speech, free press 
and free assemblage” is contained in 
a letter to Jules H. Baer of that organ- 
ization from Arthur Garfield Hays, 
member of the executive committee of 
the Union. 

Expressing his thanks for the gift 
of a pamphlet on the Constitution of 
the United States, Mr. Hays said in 
part: 

“I should have more confidence in 
the sincerity of the United States 
Patriotic Society if they had not 
opposed opening the schools to free 
speech. Also, I note that during the 
recent strike in Passaic members of 


your organization distributed litera- 
ture of a patriotic nature in that city. 


I wonder if any of the literature was 
taken to the superintendents of the 
mills, the sheriff and his deputies, 
Judge Hargreaves and the owners of 
the mills. They were the people who 
were unpatriotic in the sense that they 
violated the civil liberties of the 
working men. 

“You have a fine list of sponsors 








and endorsers and, of course, one can- 
not offhand disapprove of a ‘patriotic’ 
society. But I do fail to understand 
why all of you people do not join the 
American Civil Liberties Union and 
fight for the basic principles of free 
speech, free press and free assemblage. 
If I am not mistaken, many of your 
members regard us as radicals, indi- 
cating that they have not read the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Since, however, you have gotten it out 
in such simple form, perhaps they will 
read it now. I hope so.” 





Reaction to Fuller 
Editor, The New Leader: 

When I read the unjust decision of 
Gov. Fuller for Sacco and Vanzetti, I 
drove 30 miles to join the Socialist 
Party at Los Angeles, and subscribe 
for The New Leader. We Socialists 


have work to do, 
Alice Booth 


Anaheim, Calif. 





There was no Fuller, no Thayer or 
Lowell as yet to go so far as to hang 
Thoreau for his views. We had to 
wait for the twentieth century for 
them to appear. : 

But this flash of idealism had hardly 
reaped its harvest in the emancipa-: 
tion of the slave till the professionals 
of the newer and greater capitaligm 
appeared on the scene. The old ideal- 
ists hardly remain as a memory and 
their intellectual pioneering is’ today 
a crime hunted down by the Boston 
Police Department. 

Meantime the Irish swarmed in from 
Ireland, fleeing. from famines and 
British and Irish landlordism. The 
Ireland of the nineteenth century pro- 
duced James Fintan Laylor, Padraic 
Pearce, James Connolly and others 
who fought the old battle against ex- 
ploitation and class rule. For a time 
the refugees to Massachusetts remem- 
bered the old ideals and the old struge 
gles, 

What Massachusetts Needs 

Then came respectability, invasion 
of business and politics and the pro- 
fessions. Irish politicians became as 
reactionary as the descendants of the 
Puritans, the Curleys, Fitzgeralds and 
Crowleys in control of city govern- 
ments restrict freedom of utterance, 
fear ideas, and as heads of police de- 
partments, club workers of their own 
faith on strike. Crowley as head of 
the Boston Police Department censors 
books he does not understand, grants 
permits and withdraws them for pub- 
lic meetings on Boston Common, 
while the Irish politician in general 
serves the most reactionary elements 
in Massachusetts. 

The apostasy of the best traditions 
of the martyrs of Irish liberation is 
just as conspicuous in the reactionary 
democracy of the state as Fuller, 
Thayer, Grant and Lowell are apos- 
tates to the best traditions of Massa- 
chusetts. The decline of intellect is 
apparent when one contrasts a Butler 
or a Fuller with an Emerson or a 
Phillips. Corporate capital is the God 
of the ruling classes and thinking is 
the unpardonable sin. 

Workingmen and women and 
awakened men and women outside 
their ranks have a glorious job before 
them. They can write another chap- 
ter in Brooks Adams’ “The Emancipa- 
tion of Massachusetts,” its emancipa- 
tion from the dull masters who rule 
the state for textiles, for the Boston 
& Maine, the New Haven & Hartford 
and ‘Boston banks and investments 
held by Harvard University. 

This struggle for another emancipa- 
tion is essential if we are to have 
“faith in Massachusetts.” 








WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 


























PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 | 


Office: 
62 East 106th Street 


Telephone: 
Lehigh ang 


Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 Bast Toute. Gtrnet 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, 
Financial Secretary-Treas. 


WILLIAM MERROW, 
Recording Secretary. 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor ané 


National Building Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary 








PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 


Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman S&t., 


Brooklyn 


ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 


I. JAFFE, Vice-President 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec'y. 


J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
lL RABINOWITZ, Treas. 


M ARKER, Financial Sec’y., 200 Tapscott St., Brooklyn 





Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 34 


Telephone Lenox 4559 
Evening in the Labor Temple 





Regular Meeti Every 


THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary 


THOMAS CAHILL, President 


EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 














Office & Mqndquartere, Brooklyn 


WILLIAM WENGERT, President 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Labor Lyceum, 949 a wr yy“ fre Phone 4621 Stagg 
fice open daily « except Mondays from 9 A. M. to'S P. M. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday Evening 


CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 





THE 


| Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 

















THOMAS DALTON, President 
HARRY P. EILERT., Fin. Sec’y 





United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 


€ 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.t 166th 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. 


Street 
Telephone Melrose 5674 


H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent 
Sec’y 


CHAS. 
Rec. 


THOMAS ANDERSON, 











ICAL UNION 


Meets Every 3rd Sunday of Every 


SHIELD’S HALL, 57 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 


Offices and Headquarters, 24 W.16 St.,N.Y. 
SMITH ST., BROOKLYN 


Phone Watkins 9188 


LEON H. ROUSE 
President 
John Sullivan 
Vice-President 
Jas. J. McGrath 
Secretary-Treas. 
Theodore F. Douglas 
tganizer 


No. 














67-69 Lexington Avenue 


Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, 
Recording Secretary 


DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
OF AMERICA 


Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., 

Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. See’y 

Charles Johnson, Sr., 


Madison Sqaare 4992 


President 
Ludwig Benson 
Ray Clark 





Treasurer Business Agents 





Office and Headquarters, 


JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. 
250 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 P. M. 
MICHAEL J. MeGRATE. President. 
patty 
LLIAM MEHRTENS, Recordin Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 


Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


W. CALLAHAN, Financial Secretary. 














Office 2038 Fifth Avenue. 
easmamer meetings every Wednesday, 
TTHEW 4. BAN. President. 
tn DEIGAN, General-Secretary. 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 463, of NEW YOR CITY 


Business Agents 
GEOBGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN. JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 


: Harlem 4878. 
at 8 Dp. m., a East 84th Street 
JOHN WALSH, Vice-President, 
TIMOTHY HOPEINS. Secretary. 











Office and Headquarters: 217 Court 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 
President. 





LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
‘ 


Regular meetings every first and third Wednesday at & P 


GUSTAV ANDERSON, 
Vice-President. 


EUGENE MURPHY, Secording Secretaty 
B. AUGUST PIEKSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 


Street, Brooklyn. Phone: 6453 Majin. 

. M. 

GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 














AN ent. 4. 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin. Sec'y. CHAS 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and ‘JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day — and office, 160 East 65th ay Pi A York. 
t 


4. DALTON, Vice-President. 
GARR, Treasurer. 


hone: 
NDER 8339 











RHINELA 
W. J. CORDINER, Rec, Sec’y. 
WILLIAM FIFE. 


Sus. Agent. j 








Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
per week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, located in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. 


For information, apply 
THE WORKMEN'S. CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 








Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 








Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States. 


Established 1872. Membership 44,000. 
Main office for New York and vicinity 
at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 
Office Hours, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and@ Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- 
taries write to our main office. 


FURNITURE, FLOUR and GROCERY 
TEAMSTERS UNION 
Local 285, T. C. S. & H. of A. 


Office and Headquarters, 159 Rivington St. 
Phone: Dry Dock 2070 
The Executive Board meets every first and 
last Wednesday. Regular meetings, 
Second and Fourth Saturday 
WM. SNYDER MICHAEL BROWN SAM SCHORR 
President Business Manager Business Agent 











WHEN YOU BUY 
FELT, STRAW, PANAMA or WOOL HATS 


ALWAYS 
LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL 

















WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 








Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum 


except Thursday. 
JOHN HALKETT, 
President 
FRANE ae mw 
ice- Presiden t 


JOHN 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of Amerita 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 

Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
Telephone 
Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
ALFRED ZIMMER, 
Rec. Secretary Treasurer 
THALER 
Fin 


949 Willoughby Avenue 
Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 
GEO. W. SMITH, 


SIDNEY PEARSE 
Bus 


¥ Secretary iness Agent 











Ez, Monday Even 





3. 3. O'CONNELL, V’ 
TROMAS SHERIDAN, Fin. Sec’y. 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, ‘Ree. Sec’y 





PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West — St. Phone Harlem a 


The 
BOR TEMPLE, rh “EAST 84 
MICHAEL 3. OOLLERAN, President ‘and poten 


| sou neavy 


Executive Board M 
New YORE Yona ‘cry, 
Buaineas 


Rusiness ya 








JOSEPR LeMONTE {sts 


MAIN OFFICE: 


Sick Benefit... 


Death Benefit, $250. 





OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
. Number of Members December 31, 1925 
57,115 
346 BRANCH ES—98 in the State of New York 


TOTAL: ASSETS—Deec. 31, 19. 


Benefits Paid 
Death Benefit...........s..- 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 

Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 

For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 


+ $2,530,781.96 


eeeeee $3,481,370.89 
861,033.81 


eeeee 
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the Cartoonist” 


is the man to se 
about that Tindividaat™ 
cartoon- drawn the 











way YOU want it. © 
_ SEND A PosTAL To 
"264 NEPTUNE AVE 
Brighton Beach ty. 











Falk, Dworkin & Co. 


Public Accountants 


570 Seventh Avenue 
Longacre 7214-7215 
NEW YORK 


MEMBERS OF ACCOUNTANTS’ UNION 














BUTCHERS’ UNION 
Local 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. 
Office and Headquarters: 

Labor Temple, 243 E. 84th St., Room 12 
Regular meetings every 2nd and 4th Tues- 
day Evenings 
Bureau open 
6 P. M. 


Employment every day at 








WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


Always Look WAITERS & 


For This 
Waitresses’ Union 


LABEL 
LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St: 

Tel. Gramercy 0843 

LOUIS RUBINFELD, 
President 


WM. LEHMAN, 
Bec’y- 
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| THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 








NATIONAL 


The Debs Book 
The big Debs book, “Walls and 
Bars,” has taken to the mails. Orders 
are increasing daily. We feel sure 
that the locals and branches as well 


as individuals will order one or more™ 


copies. Locals should order them in 
large quantities and sell them. Locals 
can realize 50: cents. profit on each 
book by ordering in quantities. Indi- 
viduals “out of employment should or- 
der a, quantity and make good wages. 
Now is the time to push the book. In 
every city Socialists should encourage 
book stores to handle the book. In 
cities where newspapers have not 
mentioned it copies should be handed 
to-editors and ask them to write a re- 
view. We can put over 100,000 by the 
first of the year if the comrades will 


all get busy. 


ee eel 





The national office is receiving an 
increased number of communications 
from Texas. New members are joining 
the party. The circulation of the of- 
ficial organ, the American Appeal, is 
increasing in that State. We urge all 
Socialists not party members to write 
immediately to the State secretary, G. 
W. M.° Taylor, 2442 Catherine street, 
Dallas, Texas. Comrades who are 
members at large should pay their 
dues direct to the State secretary. All 
along the line the Texas Socialists 
should prepare for the big campaign 
ahead by building the organization and 
increasing the circulation of our press. 


MARYLAND 


A Socialist Revival 

New life has entered the Maryland 
movement. On August 11 the State 
Committee resolved itself into a reor- 
ganizing committee and appointed 
William A. Toole a special organizer, 
with full power to reorganize the State, 
to raise funds and to call a State con- 
vention to nominate candidates for 
1928, revise the constitution and elect 





a new State Committee, or transact 
other business that may properly 
come before it. 

Baltimore 


Lecal Baltimore on the night Sacco 
and Vanzetti were to die. held a mass 
meeting in protest against the convic- 
tion of the men. The meeting was 
Surrounded by police and was the big- 
gest protest meeting held by any group. 
William A. Toole and Dr. S. M. Nei- 
stadt were the speakers. It was a 
thrilling scene, indeed, when towards 
the close of the meeting Comrade 
Toole read the news that Sacco and 
Vanzetti were respited. The 1,000 men 
and women present broke into loud 
and tumultuous cheering. 

Amalgamated Protests 

Comrades Neistadt and Toole were 
also the English speakers at the. pro- 
test meeting of the Amalgamated on 
August 9, both speakers being intro- 
duced as being from the 
Pariy. The newspaper reports of the 


meeting also spoke of the speakers as | 
Those | 


officers of the Socialist Party. 
who say that the party is dead here— 
the wish being father to the thought— 
have received a very distinct shock. 


Maryland Socialists are requested to | 


co-operate with Organizer Toole in his 
work of reorganization. His address is 


2134 North Fulton Avenue, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
Sentatian ie Picnic 

The Socialist Party of Cook county 
(Chicago) will hold the second annual 
picnic of the season at Riverview Park 
Sunday, Aug. 28, James H. Maurer. 
president of the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor, had promised to 
speak, but was asked to accompany 
the Labor Commission to Russia, He 


will give Chicago a date after his re- 
turn. William Coleman of Milwaukee, 
member of the Wisconsin State Senate 
and State secretary of the Socialist 
Party of Wisconsin, will speak. Other 
speakers will be George R, Kirkpat- 
rick, author of “War What For,” and 
William H. Henry, national executive 
secretary, and other speakers will be 
on the program. There will be music 
by Hemke’s band, also dancing and 
other amusements. The Socialists of 
Cook eounty will combine with their 
friends and help make this event a big 


WISCONSIN 


Berger to Coolidge 

Socialist Congressman Victor L. Ber- 
ser wired President Coolidge urging 
him to intervene in the Sacco-Venzetti 
case and pointed out that President 
Wilson had intervened in the cases of 
Tom Mooney in California and Joe Hill 
in Utah, (See story on another page.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Reading 
Socialists of Reading and vicinity 
will again journey to Keller’s Park in 
Sinking Spring on Sunday, August 28, 
for another happy day in the open. All 
the features which made the first pic- 
nic such an enjoyable success will be 
present with the exception of the 





~s 





Socialist | 


bé in Europe on that day, but Bireh 
Wilson has promised to pinch-hit for 
him and will make a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. 


NEW YORK | STATE 


Filing ce milan 

State Secretary Merrill has issued a 
final warning to locals in regard to the 
filing of primary designation petitions 
for candidates for public office and 
official party position. The last day for 
filing is Tuesday; Aug. 23. In the same 
communication the State Secretary 
urges locals and individual members to 
do their utmost to promote the sale of 
Debs’ book, “Walls and Bars.” Locals 
can make substantial amounts for their 
own treasuries by handling this hook. 

Theresa B. Wiley of Schenectady will 
act as State Secretary while State Sec- 
retary Merrill is on a temporary leave 
of absence. 

Albany 


An unofficial county convention of 
the Socialist Party of Albany County 
was held at State headquarters last 
Tuesday evening, and county and As- 
sembly candidates were indorsed. 
James C, Sheahan was indorsed for 
Surrogate, Robert H. Ritchey for 
Sheriff and Allen Depew for Coroner. 
John Carnicelli was indorsed for As- 
semblyman frem the First Assembly 
district and Elizabeth Jacobson for 
Member of Assembly from the Second 
Assembly district. It was voted to 
leave the indorsement of a candidate 
for the Third Assembly district to the 
comrades of Cohoes. Albany will not 
elect a Mayor this year. 


NEW YORK CITY 


City Central Committee 

The City Central Committee met 
Wednesday evening, Aug. 3. Joseph A. 
Weil was chairman, Ralphael Gold- 
stein, vice-chairman, and N. A. Wein- 
berg, seeretary. The minutes of the 
executive committee meetings of July 
13 and July 27 were acted upon and 
the information showed considerable 
activity by the eommittee and the city 
office, Sacco and Vanzetti protest 
meetings and organization work rela- 
tive to the coming primaries and 
campaign. A vote of thanks was given 
to Comrades Lee and Volk for their 
excellent work in raising funds to 
liquidate the local’s debt. Upon hear- 
ing the sad news of the passing of our 
late comrade, Harris Karp, the Central 
Committee rose to pay its respects and 
a committee was selected to draw up 
resolutions to be sent to the family. 
Matters pertaining to the campaigns 
in the various parts of the city, the 
2nd Judicial District, Brownsville, 
Williamsburg, Borough Park and Har- 
lem, were discussed at length. Or- 
ganization and propaganda work 
among the Porto Rican population of 
Harlem was also considered. 

In reference to the proposed national 
referendum, which is being initiated by 
Local Livingston, Montana, the Cen- 
tral Committee discussed this matter 
at length. Julius Gerber explained the 
reasons why :the national executive 
committee chose Jan. 14 as the date 
of the national convention. Faets were 
brought out showing that the early 
date was necessary because of the pri- 
mary laws in some of the States and 
that unless nominations were made 
early it would be difficult to place our 
presidential ticket on the ballot and 
that because of technical and legal dif- 
ficulties it is imperative that our na- 
tional convention meet in January. A 
motion was carried that the Central 
Committee recommends that the 
branches refrain from seconding the 
proposed referendum, 

Campaign Dances and Reunion 

Saturday evening, Sept. 24, is the 
date set for the first of a number of 
city-wide social affairs. A dance and 
reunion at the commencement of the 














big campaign of 1927 will be held in 
| the Debs Auditorium, People’s House, 
| 7 East 15th street. All branches and | 

party are asked to 


| members of the 
take note of this«date. 

will be published later. 

ANHATTAN 
2nd Judicial District 

The third meeting of the campaign 
committee, consisting of delegates from 
the branches, was held last Monday 
} evening. Considerable progress has 
| been made in the organization and pre- 


More details 


liminary work. In the absence of 
Julius Gerber, campaign manager, who 
is on a much-needed vacation, N. A. 
Weinberg, assistant manager, is busily 
engaged in the detail work. The plan 
of organization adopted at the last 


meeting was to divide the work into 
various departments, such as finance, 
public meetings, canvassing, work 
among women voters, organization of 
young people’s committee and pub- 
licity. The campaign committee is en- 
gaged in finding suitable comrades as 


heads of these departments. Several 
are already in action. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Room 505, People’s 
House, on Monday, Aug. 22, at 7:30 


Pp. m. sharp. 
Harlem 

A general party meeting of all Har- 
lem branches will be called immedi- 
ately after Labor Day. At this meet- 
ing the candidates will be present and 
work will be commended for an effec- 
tive campaign. Street meetings dur- 
ing July and August were unusually 
large and the audience responsive. 
Fine work has been done in Harlem 
this year, thanks to the combined ac- 
tion of the 17th, 18th and 20th A. D. 
and the Harlem Jewish Branch, and 
particularly excellent work was done 
by Sophie Segaloff. This comrade has 
done heroic work the last few months 
in bringing the organization forces to- 
gether and keeping them actively en- 
gaged in propaganda work. 

3rd, 5th and 10th A. D. 
This branch is to be congratulated 


work and street meetings. The meet- 
ings held at Sheridan Square since the 
early part of Spring have attracted 
considerable attention and the audi- 
ences are growing in size from week 
to week. It is the first time in sev- 
eral years that the Social message has 

been carried into that part of the West 
Side. Special mention should be made 
of the persistent and excellent work 
of Abraham Pepperberg and Ernst K. 
K. Haarsen, who are in charge of the 


meetings. 
19th and 21st A, D. 

The outdoor meetings held since May 
from various corners in the Negro sec- 
tion of Harlem, in the territory of the 
19th and 2ist Assembly Districts, have 
had considerable success. The crowds 
that have greeted our speakers, espe- 
cially Comrades Crosswaith and Brown, 
have been the best in years and con- 
siderable interest is manifest among 
our Negro workers. 

BRONX 

The Central Branch and Branoh N 
7 are holding meetings twice a nto 
The ign and County Commit- 
tees have had their first joint session, 
and plans relative to the campaign 
were worked out in detail. rving 
Knobloch was selected as campaign 
manager; Murray Gross, assistant. 
Two general party meetings have been 
decided upon, one immediately after 
ior Day and the other in October. 

ls will be engaged for large cem- 
paign drives, and an increasing num- 
ber of outdoor meetings will be ar- 
ranged in as ryt 
ROOKLYN 
Bnd A. D. 

This branch meets Friday evenings. 
On Friday, August 26, a joint meeting 
will be held in conjunction with the 
YPSL, Senior and Junior Branches. 
Plans will be proposed for carrying 
on an effective campaign. Campaign 
manager is ins Klukofsky. 

This branch meets Monday evenings 
at its clubrooms, 345 South 3rd Street. 
August Claessens is delivering a se- 
ries of outdoor lectures every Saturday 
evening at Grand and Havemeyer 


Streets. 
5-6th A. D. 

Branch meetings are held Tuesday 
evenings at the clubrooms, 167 Tomp- 
kins Avenue, 

Boro Park 

The campaign in the 9th-16th As- 
sembly Districts is fully under way, 
and the campaign committee, consist- 
ing of delegates from the four branches, 
is meeting regularly and drawing up 
plans for effective work. The Eng- 
lish-Speaking Branch will meet Tues- 
day evening, August 23, at the Boro 
Park Labor Lyceum. The first street 
meeting will be held this Saturday 
evening at 42nd Street and 13th 


Avenue. 
22nd A. D. 

Branch meetings are held Friday 
evenings at the Workmen's Circle Cen- 
ter, 218 Van Sicklen Avenue. Street 
meetings Saturday evenings at Penn- 
sylvania and Sutter Avenues are a 
continued success. 

23r 


A. D. 

An important meeting will be held 
Monday evening, August 22, at the La- 
bor Lyceum, 219 Sackman Street, at 
8:30 p. m. It is urgent that every 
member be present, as a very serious 
matter must be acted upon. without 
delay. No active member of ~the 
Brownsville Branch should fail to at- 


YIPSELDOM 





at the Rand School at 8 a. m. sharp. 
rama 

“Freedom,” the latest dramatic at- 
tempt of Circle 2, is now under way 
and promises to be the best produced 
by the group. The cast consists of 
George Guss, Sidney (Barrymore) 
Rothenberg, George Jaffe, Bill Sieden- 
berg and Bill Turgell. 

Juniors 

The following are the results of the 
election. in Circle 18: M. Weiss, or- 
ganiner: S. Krietman, educational di- 
rector; L Rashefsky, recording secre- 
tary; S S. Dukoff, financial secretary; M. 
Hochberg, social and athletic director. 
B. Sapkowitz and L. Rashefsky were 
elected to the Executive Committee. 
The City Office believes that the new 
officers will build a bigger and better 
Circle 13. 

A very fine open-air meeting under 
the joint supervision of the Juniors and 
Seniors was staged Aug. 13 at Rutland 
road and East Ninety-sixth street, 
Brooklyn, a section of the city that has 
not been tackled for many years, If a 
Socialist is elected in that district the 
Juniors must receive the credit for it. 


STREET MEETINGS 


MANHATTAN 

Friday, Aug. 19, 8:30 p. m.—Ninety- 
fifth street and Broadway. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith, Pierre de Nio. 

Saturday, Aug. 20, 8:30 p. m.—137th 
street and Seventh avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 

Wednesday, Aug. 24, 8:30 p. m— 
112th street and Lenox avenue. Speak- 
ers, Frank Crosswaith and others. 

Wednesday, Aug. 24, 8:30p. m.--112th 
street and Lenox avenue. Speakers, I. 
George Dobsevage, Leonard C. Kaye, 
Pierre de Nio. 

Thursday, Aug. 25, 8:30 p, m.—Sheri- 
dan Square (Grove street and Wash- 
ington place). Speakers, William Kar- 
lin, Abraham Pepperberg. 

Friday, Aug. 26, 8:30 p. m.—Ninety- 
fifth street and Broadway. Speakers, 
Samuel A, DeWitt, Pierre de Nio, A 
Regaldi. 

Saturday, Aug. 27, 8:30 p. m—187th 
street and Seventh avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 





BRONX 
Friday, Aug. 19, 8:30 p. m.—Wilkins 
and Intervale avenues. Speakers, 


Ethelred Brown, Fred Paulitsch. 

Thursday, Aug. 25, 8:30 p. m.—180th 
street and Daly avenue. Speakers, 
August Claessens, Harry Diamond. 

Friday, Aug. 26, 8:30 p. m.—168rd 
street and Prospect avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 

BROOKLYN 

Friday, Aug. 19, 8:30 p. m.—Bristol 
and Pitkin avenue, Speaker, August 
Classens. 

Saturday, Aug. 20, 8:30 p. m.—Penn- 
sylvania and Sutter avenues. Speak- 
ers, Ethelred Brown, Samuel! Block. 

Thursday, Aug. 25, 8:30 p. m.—Pu- 
laski and. Hart streets. Speakers, 
Samuel H. Friedman, Joseph Tuvim, 
I. M. Chatcuff. 

Friday, Aug. 26, 8:30 p. m.—Bristol 
street and Pitkin avenue. Speaker, 
August Claessens. 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


Last Saturday the week-end trip of 
the Young Circle League to the Work- 
men's Circle Camp at Pawling, New 
York, finally came off. About thirty- 
six members, representing every club 
in the League, started the ride up the 
Hudson from the Franklin Street pier. 
The Flatbush group, which is one of 
the few meeting during the summer, 








The Y. P. S. L. of New York received 
the praise of the Executive Committee | 
of the party for the splendid co-opera- 
tion given by Yipsels in the recent} 
Sacco-Vanzetti demonstrations. The} 
New Leader also came in for quite 
some added sales due to Yipsel activ- 
ity. Over $30 worth of papers were 


sold 
’ Field Day 

The third attempt at a Yipgel fleld 
day will be made on Sunday, Sept. 11, 
at Pelham Bay Park. Comrades are 
urged to remember the date and place 
and to start making arrangements im- 
mediately. Entry blanks can be pro- 
cured at the City Office either by mail 
or personal call. 

Bertrand Russell 
Great -news! The Hon. Bertrand 
Russell will be the guest of the Yip- 
sels on Friday, Oct. 14, at the Com- 
munity Church, Thirty-fourth street 
and Park avenue, At present no fur- 
ther information can be given. The 
City Office, however, urges every circle 
not to make any conflicting arrange- 
ments. 
Over forty Vanguard books have 
been sold by the League within the 
past three weeks. The response has 
been fine. But we still urge others to 
avail themselves of this splendid offer. 
Order now from the Yipsel office. 
Another open-air meeting was held 
last Wednesday by the Bronx Yipsels, 
with the usual result, a fine, healthy 
meeting. The enthusiasm and co-oper- 
ation are well worth the praise of the 
City Office. 
Circle 2 


Circle Brooklyn, held an outdoor 
meeting at Tapscott and Sutter ave- 
mues, Monday, Aug. 15. The speakers 
were Joseph F'rfedman, fsidore Ostrow- 
sky, Lester Shulman and Henry Sap- 
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“> 


summer vacation. 


cellent band of musicians will be sure 


was best represented. The members 
of the Williamsburgh Club were next 
largest in number. “The trip up as 
well as the ride back was character- 
ized by singing, dancing, shouting, 
laughing and general hilarity on the 
part of the young travellers. 

Due -to -the -painstaking efforts and 
care..on the part of Mr. Geliebter in 
arranging things in general from the 
office in New York and the kind and 
cheerful co-operation of Mr. Siegel and 
Mr. Berman at the camp, the week- 
end vacation was a delight to all. At 
the camp there was rowing, swimming, 
dancing, baseball and tennis playing— 
and then some. A baseball game be- 
tween -the-eamp team and the visitors 
scheduled-for Sunday afternoon had 
to be called off, however, on account 
of rain. But the time was pleasantly 
spent by playing indoor games and in 
dancing. 

7 s* ¢ 

With the acquisition of the excel- 
lent baseball outfit, Hy Kaplan, League 
athletic director, is planning to wind 
up the season with a number of inter- 
club games. The first game will prob- 
ably be between the Flatbush team and 
the Williamsburgh team. 

Marcus Mason and Joel Rheims are 
busy developing tennis champions, es- 
pecially in the Flatbush group. 


‘evininnate are Séiie completed 
for an entertainment and dance to be 
given by the League at the Debs Au- 
ditorium in the Rand School, 7 East 

15th Street, on Saturday, October 1, 
1927, at 8 p.m. This will be the first 
reunion of League members after the 
A fine program of 
professional talent as well as an ex- 


to furnish a fine time for all. 





kowitz. David Lévik acted as chair- 





man. This was the first attempt 1! 
that section of the city. 
Sacco-Vanzetti Call 

A call has been issued to the New 
York Yipsels from the Sacco and Van- | 
zetti Defense Committee of Boston | 
asking as many Yipsels as can man- | 
age to come to Boston and take part 
in important work contemplated. The 
following have volunteered to hike or 
hitch up there !f necessary on Satur- 

day, Aug. 20: Lester Shulman, Ida 
Yavner, David Levik, Louls Shomer, 

Harry Diamond and Ben Goodman. | 











speech by Jim Maurer. Jim will still 


for remarkable success in propaganda 


Other Yipsels desiring to go must be 





Lamenta 


(Continued from page 4) 
to s¢e what could be done about The 
World's travail: 

It was about January 1 of this year 
that his influence began to be felt. 
Expenses were reduced by firing what 
seems to have been a fixed percentage 
of every department. Reporters were 
told to go easy on their expense ac- 
counts and the editors thought twice 
before sending a man out of town to 
get a story. The result was that the 
staff lost its morale with all this heckl- 





ing and the more spirited members| one thing to the Pulitzers, more read- | must be obvious that The World is not | 


left. 
Cosgrave Goes 


tions in P 


So; 





the best newspaper fiction in town. 
Cosgrave went. 

The lessons of their father that to} 
make money you have to spend it, and} 
that sound and forceful liberalism pays, 
apparently, were lost. THe sons re-| 
trenched and became timid. This tim- | 
idity—a timidity which weighed each 
word for its possible effect on circula-| 
tion—is what the more cynical critics} 
of the paper say ig, the cause for the| 
Broun incident. There were many pro-| 
tests against the articles. That meant| 





ers gone. Therefore, Broun must shut | 
up. 


| fact that he is the son of a Methodist 


ark Row 


MORRIS WOLFMAN 


LAWYER 
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N. ¥. JOINE COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, intel and cal Bens Workers 


orn BAS 2 


The Poo meets every ist and ird 
Wednesday. 


2 geabaRp Wa, og GELLES, 


OPERATORS, ‘ORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every 1st and sré 
4 Saturday. 

Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheises 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROFY. Secretary-Treaserat 




























‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 
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Mootings eavery, 1st and $79 tro Thureday. 
—— Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 
AN Meetings exe 7 op be the Union Loon! 48, LL. G. W. U. 
Beethoven Hell). Cen OB 95 meets every Thursday at 7:30 FP. M 
210. East Sth Street. | Downtown—231 EZ 14th St ist & Bra cPuiday at & re 
~ = Rarlem-}ti 4 Lexiog ‘lexington Ave tat aiid. gatarday z 13 A % 
BUTCHERS UNION |: EO 
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: Secor avery ist and Sra Tuesday F EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 11018, a. F. of L. 
AL. GRABEL, Preiees “es ease facay se 
« KORN, J, BELSKY, UNION, Local 6, 1. L. @. 
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rose 1690 
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UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W,. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 
Brogative | Board Meets Every Tuesday 


ht in the Office of the Union 
L. FREEDMAN, President 





WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 2 of 1. L. @. W. 0. 


United Hebrew Trades 


115 EAST BROADWAY 

















GEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
4 io Meet ist and 3d Monday, sP. Mo Execu- 117 Seeond A 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer tive Board game day, 6.30 P. M. TELEPHONE pon Amro 7106-4 
RB. GUSKIN, Chairman 
NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ Ren gree ee 
M. FEINSTON tary-Tr = 








Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th St: Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular eel Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 25rd Street 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Fred Fassiabend, N. Utinse, 
o. wae. PR did 11-18 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOO®. 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec, & Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 


onsen te nee ot Sat re SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen, President, JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. ‘Seo’y-Trees. 

































HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 
REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


@11<"1 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4 
ABRi HAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas, 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


MOBRIS BLUMENBEICH. Manaser. HYMAN NOVODVOB, Gee’y-Trequures, 
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{  Jomt Rncewtive | Committee 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6689 
Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 























Pressers’ Union 


13, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Board Meets Every Thursday 
at the Amalgamated Temple 








[Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Leeal 161, A.C. W. & 
Office: 8 Delancey St. 3808 








Drydock 
xz, Board meets every Friday at § B, M. 





11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MORRIS GOLDIN, oe nai 




















See That vou Milk Man Wears 














ME SCHNEIDER, Chairman; 
The Milk Drivers’ Union || ‘ Sishomoi easton Boheme. | || Thon Re. a. 








Local 584, I. U. of T. 

OFFICE: 
208 W. 14th St., City 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 
BEETHOVEN HALL 

: 11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. Phone Chelsea 3084 
a ne ~paplyy CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 

Chair 


Executive Board : - A. L_ SHIPLACOF? 
meets on the 2nd airman ecretary-Treasure Manager 


and 4th Thursdays at } 


BEETHOVEN HALL MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
GENERAL OFFICE: 














210 East Fifth Street 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Internationa! Union 











JOE HERMAN, Pres, & Business , eee 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
















MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Trea: 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsin 1270 


Executive Board meets every Tuesday evenin 
HYMAN LEDEPSARB, LH << NATHAN Bing ‘OR, ALEX F - os 
A. MENDELOWITS 


Chai E Rec. Sec ager 
ne ORGANTZ 2 & GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN. 


GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 


Ba. 
Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 Kast ORGANIZERS: 





4th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173. Regular meetings 
every Tuesday at 8 P. MM. + 
ABE LEMONICK, PETE KOPP, ° ° ? ° ? 

Re i ov. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 
GARRET BRISCOE. r® GREEN, oa N. . oint oar A an ys ers 

ce- Pres. n. "y. " 
JACOB GAPPAPORT. AARON RAPPAPORT, seeL BROADWAY (Room $28) oo oF ewe onnaens 

us. Agen reasurer, ead : 621 oom ” 

= ag GOO . Manag H. ROSENBERG, Secretary- asurer 














Joint Beara —- every Second and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 
Local 243—Executivs Board meets every Tuesday. 
Local 246—Executive Board meets every En AO 
ao 248—Executive Board meets every Wednes 

se Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, ||| waterproo? Garment Workers 


German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Rec ular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev's. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th st 
PETER ROTHMAN, President, 
ALWIN BOETTINER, Secretary 
AMBROSE HAAS. Fin.-Sec’y 



















Loca) 2, Intervet’! Fur Workers’ Unien. Union, Local 20, LL. G. W.U. 
Office and are 060 ween 19@ East 25th St. Madison Square 1984 


Ave., Brook! 
Regular Biewtings ye ne 3ré Mondays. Executive Bosrd meets every, Monday 





PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


























M. tp. Mw 
Headauartere 366 EIGHTH AVENUE ’ re Sy. 
ny o. E BD GINGOLD ope, ate tree 
Day Room Open Daily, 3 a. m. to 6 p.m 5 eer Fin. see'y. , 
JOHN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, 
. F. BREHEN, 
ee ee brectiat Reo. Gocreleay NTERNATION 


Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 FP. M. 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 








MAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 598. 
® Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Munters Point 68 


PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. HARRY BEGOON, General Sec'y-Treas. 













26 COURT ST. 





Phone Triangle 2166 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











the wealthy North shore set of Long 





Island. Beazell talks much of ethics, 
but is essentially a go-getter. His 
mental trend may be indicated by the 





minister and enough of a son of a/ 
Methodist minister to be active in or- 
ganizing a club of Methodist ministers’ | 
sons to which former United States 
Attorney Emory R. Buckner also ~on 
longs. Against these two, Lippman 
appears to have no chance at all. 








Patronize Union Laundries! 





















AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


. N, 
ing Rooms and Mase Meetings fer 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 


The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 
Bible House, Astor Place and Fourth Avenue, New York 





Office: Room 410-11, 
ROOK Phone: Stuyvesant 4230 
: — Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P. M. 
w H. FRUCHTER JAMES SMITH 
LABOR LYCEUM |) »,220r> are se nee 
A NEWMAN PHILIP GINDE 
949 Willoughby Ave., Broskira. J. Ry it Sreasurer Sus. Agent 


Large and small hall suitable for an 













































Now, whatever the reasons are it} 


what it was, a liberal lance of great) 
power. It is slipping into the mumbl- | 


dry ; ’ and t 
at Le ae rentals. Stagg 3843. h 
fl | Amalgamated Lithograp ers 
Meadquorters, sty Sackman Labor Temple “enw TORR. or. oh: Diestalins thats Coils Ne 
° rooklyn e 7 Local » 
Phone Dickens 1144 Workmen's Educati A Office: amatuer BLDG.. 2 206 WEST Lath . St. din Wag tine 7166 
Philip Laurie, Pres. Pree Lirary open from 1 to 16 p. Regular eet Cingron Hat. Pha ry _ 3 34 . bos" a. © 
M. Brodie, Organizer Halis for -—~ > Entertainments = E. CASTRO. President 
Cane ves «Burstein, Treas. = pedeeran tenses Pat’h Beslon, ad ; Frask 3. Flynn,  Frask Sebel. 
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THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 









U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 







LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





Among the major staff operations| Now the sons have had little training | ing twilight which seems to engulf all | ‘ 4 a = 
was the firing of Frank McCabe and/in the ways of newspapers and for ad- | liberals when they fall back on their | ‘ A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions fo Protect the Legal Ofies; - yo Assaes ——p. at 169 Ph, A, -- 
John O'Hara Cosgrave. McCabe had| vice they depend on their editorial| haunehes and go to counting up the || Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They Regutar Nesting “Deard meste evening. at the Odie. 
built up the World’s stupendous classi-| beard. Swope, who admittedly runs| profits. Where is the fighting spirit |] Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. —<_- = 8 A Seanine 1. PETERSON. 

* " Preaident. Beeretary- " 








fied advertising section and had worked the whole shebang with an iron hand, | which uncovered corruption wherever 
for the paper for forty-two years.| is a dynamic man, but erratic. The re-| it could find it? Where is the news- 
As a reward, he was turned out. On|! ports on him come mainly 


S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 
Labor organizations can sbiain full information regarding cost of mem- 
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MASSACHUSETTS,_A WARN- 


ING AND A CALL TO INTEL- 
LIGENT ACTION 


66 EPHEW,” said Algernon Sidney in 
N prison the night before his execu- 
tion, “I value not my own life a chip; 
but what concerns me is, that the law which 
takes away my life may hang every one of 
you, whenever it is thought convenient to do 
so.” That is what Massachusetts means to 
us today. Nor can we avoid our individual 
responsibility. “Indifference between right 
and wrong is nothing else than taking the 
wrong side,” said Seward in the campaign to 
elect Lincoln. 

Sacco and Vanzetti have served to drama- 
tize our courts. Thirteen years ago President 
Hadley in his Ford lectures at Oxford told 
Englishmen that “the constitutional position 
of the property owner in the United States 
has been stronger than in any country in Eu- 
rope. The whole American political and so- 
cial system is based on industrial property 
right, far more completely than has ever been 
the case in any European country.” 

The fortress of property rights. is the 
courts and the soldiers who guard those forts 
are the judges. Place property in the scales 
as against human welfare and the latter will 
hit the beam. Three-fourths of the education 
of judges relate to property and its protection. 
It is not feudal and not slave property. It is 
capitalistic property that has become the sa- 
cred cow. 

Who does not know that the average judge 
reads into the law his social, economic and 
political opinions of property? Who does not 
know that Judge Panken on the bench would 
give a different decision from that of Judge 
Taft in a matter of Property vs. Human Wel- 
fare? Indeed, the tendency of judges to read 
into the Constitution and the law their politics 
and economics induced Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes some years ago to protest that 
“the Fourteenth Amendment does not enact 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics.” Yet 
there are judges who do read Spencer’s phil- 
osophy of capitalism into their decisions. 

Sacco and Vanzetti are two Italians who 
have offended the sacred cow. Their opinions 
@fe in conflict with it. In addition to this they 
are foreigners and the alien has become a 
suspect. Moreover, they are working men, an 
added handicap because the workman usually 
owns no property and has little standing be- 
fore its judicial guardians. The prejudice 
against foreigners has been mounting in Mas- 
sachusetts for thirty years. Since the end of 
the World War it has become a brooding fear 
of the dwindling number of Yankees who 
constitute the ruling class of the state. That 
fear has been made the lament of a Yankee 
Jeremiah, Daniel Chauncey Brewer, in his 
book, "The Conquest of New England,” pub- 
lished last year. 

He who would understand the medieval 
fears of this ruling class whose ancestors have 
ruled since the days of the Mathers may be 
enlightened by Brewer’s work. To him it is 
shocking that there were in 1920 nearly a mil- 
lion persons “of foreign lineage, within a short 
distance of the gilded dome of the State 
House.” (The italics are his.) He protests that 
“the Semitic elephant had gotten its trunk 
well into the Puritan stronghold and found no 
reason why he should not insinuate his body.” 
Even Harvard “failed to find significance in 
an incursion of a culture inherently hostile to 
its own.” The Yankees “will soon be only 
a memory.” The Yankee “cherished his 
altars and traditions,” but the “lust for gold” 
was his undoing. He admits that the child of 
foreign lineage “is seizing the honors in the 
higher schools of learning and is earning the 
right to shape the destinies of those they are 
outstripping.” 

What of it? If the Yankee refuses to think, 
if he is not intellectually alert, he deserves 
nothing but oblivion. But what a commen- 
tary upon the ruling class that turns upon the 
immigrants, those aliens who for nearly a 
hundred years have built New England turn- 
oy railroads and canals, paved city streets, 

uilt docks, manned the textile and shoe ma- 
chines, and performed the laborious labor that 
has fed, housed and clothed the Brewers, Full- 
ers, Lowells, Thayers and Grants. So eager 
were the granddads of the present Yankee 
masters that they even stimulated the immi- 
tion of Chinese coolies to break strikes in 
assachusetts. Following the Civil War 
Massachusetts capitalists joined with other 
gorthern capitalists urging Congress to legal- 
ize importation of foreign workmen under in- 
dentures that would have rd@produced the 
white bondage of the colonial feriod. ‘These 
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workmen lured from Europe are now repaid 
by suspicion and hate which have enveloped 
two Italians and tortured them and their loved 
ones for seven years. 

And who are these upstarts that talk of 
their “culture” and their “altars” in protest 
against those who have contributed to their 
ease and comfort? It was an Irishman, Mont- 
gomery, who fell at the gates of Quebec dur- 
ing the revolution. It was Rulaski, a Pole, 
who perished at Savannah. The Germans, 
Steuben and De Kalb, came to train raw 
American recruits. Kosciusko, a Pole, and 
Lafayette, a Frenchman, gave their services. 
Paul Jones was a Scotchman and Hamilton 
came from the West Indies.. Albert Gallatin 
came from Switzerland and contributed his 
ripe knowledge to the solution of financial 
problems. 

And what of that grim struggle to throw off 
the menace of a planter oligarchy which 
sought to rule the republic for all time? Study- 
ing the record of immigration into Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa in the decade before the elec- 
tion of Lincoln, Professor Dodd has shown 
that the votes of Germans and other natural- 
ized immigrants into this territory insured the 
election of Lincoln by a narrow margin in 
1860. “The selection of Lincoln,” he wrote in 
the American Historical Review for July, 
1911, “and the fate of the Union were thus 
determined not by native Americans, but by 
voters who knew least of American history 
and institutions.” 

Even the Declaration of Independence has 
its origin in foreign writers, essayists and phil- 
osophers. Were it not for the intellectual 
revolution brought about by the work of 
Locke, Rousseau, Voltaire, Descartes, New- 
ton, Paine and Montesquieu the verbal thun- 
derbolts of that historic document could not 
have been forged. When the task of drafting 
the Constitution faced the “fathers,” Madison, 
Adams and others spent many months study- 
ing the republics of the Greek world and the 
city republics of the Renaissance to aid them 
in their work. At every crucial period of our 
history the experience and ideas and service 
of other peoples have been enlisted. 

Not until the barbarians of Babbitt culture 
were hoist into office in Massachusetts have 
we found a willingness to execute the alien 
because of fear that he will contaminate us. 

Our readers should make no mistake about 
this case. Over the shoulders of Sacco and 
Vanzetti a blow is struck at every man and 
woman in this country who does not think in 
terms of the Fullers, Thayers, Lowells and 
Grants. They incarnate the spirit of. the 
Mathers and Endicotts who in the colonial 
period pierced Quakers’ tongues and brutally 
whipped dissenters at the cart tail. That this 
“trial” of two Italian workmen can be staged 
in Massachusetts is humiliating evidence that 
the suffrage wrung by the masses from the 
ruling classes in the thirties and forties has 
been wasted by us and that the workers of 
this nation have no political power today. 

“Let the people be ignorant and suffrage 
universal,” said Theodore Parker in 1850,” “a 
very few men will control the State and laugh 
at the folly of the applauding multitude whose 
bread they waste, and on whose necks. they 
ride in indolence and miserable fame.” 

What more striking could be said of our po- 
litical weakness today and what is more true 
than the “miserable fame” which the rulers of 
Massachusetts have won all over the world? 
They “laugh at our folly” and ride on our 
necks, going through with a “trial” for seven 

years which makes the Dreyfus affair in 
France a model of equity in comparison. They 
have made us the most despised nation in the 
world, 

It is time for a new faith, new methods, and 
a forward march of workingmen and women 
all over the nation. The apostate Democrats 
of Boston seek to silence the voice of protest 
and co-operate with the Republican masters of 
the state. John Randolph of Roanoke once 
spoke of the “union of the blackleg and the 
Puritan.” Here it is, co-operation of two po- 
litical wings of the same reactionary forces. 

It is time to break our allegiance with those 
forces. The working people and their friends 
must constitute themselves an independent 
political power in the state and nation and 
wrest from the upper classes the power now 
perverted to serve barbaric hates and upper 
class aims. Time passes, the menace grows, 
action is urgent, and our future depends upon 
intelligent action now. What is your answer? 


THE RACIAL PURISTS 


ACIAL prejudice is the creed of morons 

and is fostered by ruling classes to 

_ keep the ruled in subjection. When 

cultivated ‘for a century or more it becomes 

fixed in a new age no longer justified by the 

old reasons in which it had-its origin. It be- 

comes a compound of tradition, habit and in- 

herited prejudice that serves»a new ruling 
class and nobody else. 

In Virginia a “racial integrity law” of 1924 
attempted to define the percentage of Negro 
blood to warrant division of the population 
into sheep and goats. If the test was 100 per 
cent. pure white very few of the descendants 
of the upper class whites could qualify. The 
mixture of the blood of white masters with 
Negro slaves was notorious. In New Orleans 
young blades of slave owners of the lower 
South kept Octoroon women in special apart- 
ments and even married masters purchased 
this luxury. One complaint Harriet Martineau 
heard from married women throughout the 
South in 1837 was that as the head of their 
homes they presided over harems. Even to 
this day many whites who subscribe to the 
creed of “racial purity” pursue illicit rela- 
tions with unfortunate Negro women. 

_With this background of past and present 
history, we may appreciate the problem of 
Virginia politicians in attempting to segregate 
those with Negro blood from the whites in the 
public schools. In Richmond fifty or more 
children of mixed white and Indian blood 
constitute a special problem for the racial 
“purists.” They are compelled to establish a 
special school for these children but some 
will be sent to private schools in the North by 
their parents to avoid the stigma of segrega- 
tion. 

This racial prejudice has contributed much 
to delay the organization of a labor move- 
ment in the South. So long as the southern 
working class accept the racial dogmas of the 
upper classes the workers will continue to pay 
for it in a miserable standard of living because 
unity of actioh remains difficult. 
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Fuller and 
Altgeld a 


A Letter to Sacco and 
Vanzetti 











Nicola Sacco and 

Bartolomeo Vanzetti. 

Dear Comrades: 

I cannot refrain from -writing to you 
brave and noble men to let you know 
that while the jail doors are closed 
upon you no one in America is free. 
Well-fed and comfortable men and 
women may applaud the decision of 
Governor Fuller; those who are un- 
thinking may feel that your plight is 
not their concern; brutal and cruel 
reactionaries may say that no matter 
whether you ave guilty or not, it is 
well to rid the country of foreign 
radicals; simple and foolish people 
may say that it is better that two 
innocent men may die than -that the 
people lose confidence in their sacred 
courts. , 

All this they say, and more, and they 
go about their business happy and 
content. But they are not free. They 
cannot be happy. They have not 
waved aside the case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti.. They have waved aside 
something bigger than they, bigger 
than you-—-they have tried to wave 
aside the thing you stand for, the 
stifled cry for justice in human hearts. 
And they cannot. And some day it 
will dawn upon them that you have 
been tried, not for a low, common, 
vulgar murder, but for your vision, 
and if even they are able to grasp the 
meaning of that vision they wil] wish 
they’ could do what Judas Iscariot 
did when he realized the enormity of 
his crime. 

You are in jail, dear Comrades. 
Alvan T. Fuller is on Beacon Hill. 
You are poor; he is rich. You are 
felons and condemned to death. He 
is Chief Magistrate of the historic 
State of Massachusetts, the State of 
Adams and Webster; the State of 
Charles Sumner and Wendell Phil- 
lips; the State of Calvin Coolidge. 
But there are millions of people today 
in every country in the world who 
would not change places with Alvan 
T. Fuller with all his power and posi- 
tion and vast wealth. There are mil- 
lions of people in the world today who 
gladly take their stand with you in 
jail, with you in the shadow of the 
chair, with you with the felon’s brand 
placed upon you by the legal ma- 
chinery of the State rather than with 
your jailers, your hangmen. 

Another Governor 
Once upon a time there was another 
Governor in a great commonwealth of 
this. country who found three men in 
jail, serving a life sentence for hold- 
ing opinions that the courts and judges 
of six years before did not like. Five 
men had been hanged and no one could 
recall them to life, The people were 
satisfied that the hanging and the 
jailing had been just. No one wanted 
the three released. But the Governor 
had a sense of justice and he made a 
carefyl study of the trial progeedings 
and found that the men had been 
legally lynched. He pardoned the 
three and issued a statement scathing- 
ly condemning judge, jury and public 
opinion for the crime of six years be- 
frre. 
The Governor took his pelitical life 
ir his hands for that act. He knew 
that when he did that get of éle- 
mentary justice he was terminating a 
brilliant career. He didn’t care. To 
him justice meant more than ad- 
vancement. He was despised, perse- 
cuted, reviled. He was hounded to 
death, and the obituaries written over 
him were spasms of hatred. 
Yet today there is a great monument 
in a Chicago park to John Peter Alt- 
geld, one of the noblest men in Ameri- 
can history; he is a hero to the gen- 
erations growing up; we are taught to 
honor and revere him, and rightly so. 
But who can recall the name of the 
man who was Governor of Massachu- 
setts when Altgeld was the reviled and 
hated Governor of Illinois? 
Governor Fuller had his chance to 
take a stand beside Altgeld. He threw 
it away. The comfort of being at one 
with the mob lured him, and he will 
not stand lonely and persecuted as did 
the great Illinoisan. He may enjoy it 
for a while, but some day his name 
will foil oblivion only by obliquy. 
I still hope you will live. I still hope 
that, by some twist of the law, you 
will get a stay and opportunity to 
argue for a decent and fair trial before 
an honest judge. But whatever: your 
fate, permit me to thank you for what 
you have done in restoring faith and 
courage to those who have fought for 
justice, and who seemed to be getting 
a little tired. Beside such courage and 
m<: 1esS as y-urs, who dares relax 
one moment’s time in the battle for 
the things we stand for? 
With admiration and gratitude, 

W. M. FEIGENBAUM. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WEST VIRGINIA LABOR 
TO CONVENE AUG. 22 


Parkersburg, W. va.—The West Vir- 
ginia State Federation of Labor will 
hold its Twentieth Annual Convention 





here during the week beginning August 
22. From present indications the con- 
vention will be the largest ever held by 
the State Federation. 








‘Sacco, Vanzetti and the Poets 





Golgotha in Massachusetts — 


DT: even two thieves to grace this slow murder. 
N ‘Instead, two innocent’ dreamers, in place of 
one, 
Tortured for seven years, a hell harder 
Than the crude spitting and‘ flogging of Mary’s song: 
And the end. either the leaping,.rending. spark 
Or fonger commuted torture... all to please 
Those who herd men into a fouler dark, 
Héedless of the heaping agonies, 
For gain... for dividends... for prosperity. 
For a world where. a Coolidge or a Harding primps, 
And iron rule and rigid authority ’ 
Are in the dollar, and its plump pimps, 
‘Until that shrieking hour when a new sky 
Echoes their screams, as the people shout: Crucify! 
, —CLEMENT WOOD. 





To Sacco and Vanzetti 


Wracked by the years’ corroding grief 

You gesture life away—a crumbling leaf. 

Slowly the blood drains through each martyred vein 
Throbbing to brutal and unsolaced pain. 

Your fellow-men still go their trivial way 

Through each slow-handed, agonizing day. 

And while the flowers of your brave life ‘wilt 

Smugly they speculate upon your guilt! 


How your world trembles 

Lovers, glide through your mirrored halls, 
Or kill a while by your garden walls. 

Pink tea ladies with gold lorgnettes 

Expatiate on your red sunsets. 

Your way of life is any easy thing t 
Where one may chuckle and choose and sing. 


In another world is an iron door 

Two men stare at sullen floor, 

Watch from citadels of ease 

How your world trembles at men like these! 
—Lucia Trent. 





On Removal of Sacco and Vanzetti 


to Charlestown Prison, July 1, 1927 


What new and deeper infamy is this? 
And still what hideous and loathsome power 
Above defenseless heads could stoop and hiss 
Such vile command upon a dismal hour? 


To Charlestown death-house, dark and comfortless, 
They go to wait the striking of their doom— 

A place whose horrors we can hardly guess, 
A dungeon hole of heavy air and gloom. 


Vanzetti, knowing all the blackest hell 

Within such hearts, had said that this would be, 
A thing our wildest dreads did not foretell 

With all the world demanding they be free. 


O Massachusetts! In our righteous scorn 
Our eyes are turned upon you! Spare the worst! 
Set free these guiltless. men, lest those unborn 
Forever hold your name a thing accursed! 


—Henry Reich, Jr. 


Tall Winds Shall Walk 
For Sacco and Vanzetti - 


ALL winds shall walk across your dungeon bars. 

T And unseen trumpets on.the darkness ride., 
Invisible hands shall turn a-key within, 

Voice shall“cry “Acquitted!” through the world. 


Not easily shall this darkness be resolved, 

Light from the breath of finer ethers drawn; 

Yet shall it surely come, one with the suns and tides, 
The appointed hour of slow, inevitable dawn. 

Hour when the Shining Ones that now press heavily, 
Weeping for “Stupor Mundi,” through seven-veiled 

bands of night 
Shall be as those who pass to some bright festival. 


Where are the keys that shall unlock, your doors? 

Whose is the hand shall smite to freedom’s skies? 

Know: this, O held of a dark that is deeper than darke 
ness; , 

By day and night they speed, the Unseen Messengers, 

Hourly the Invisible Liberators of the skies 

Work toward the will of Light. ~ 

Daily they gather in the sacred groves, 

Burning the darkness—speaking a peace to men. 


Only wait out the sodden, bat-eyed moments, wait; 
High hearts, still bear the dungeon’s stark indignity; 
Time is a fountain for you, laving our air, 
Time is a sword, brandishing truth in our faces, ’ 
Time is an army, driving the aliens out! 

—Mary Siegrist. 





Jesus Also Sinned 
Visions forever dwell within the souls of men, 
Forever pound upon Jehovah’s land. 
Ideas forever wake the earth 
With re-echoing thunders, 


When Jesus sinned against his fathers, 
Brothers crucified him; 

The bloody wound in his flesh 

Became a banner for marching men. 


Men’ march forever 
Beating time 
To tomorrow’s hymn. 


Tomorrow men will be one 
With the earth and with heaven. 


Men will lift 
Red horizons above their heads 
Replacing them with blue transparencies. 


Trumpets 
Will blast open 
Forgotten graves. 


And they will come forth 
Who have died. on the crosses; 


The valleys will forget 
The snow and the winters; 


And the mountains will raise 
Their trees to the unconquered skies. 
-—Nicholas Moskowitz. 
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Plans and policies will be promul- | 
gated at this convention for an active 
and aggressive campaign of education | 
and organization throughout the state | 
for the coming twelve months’ period | 
that will arouse all the unions and 
their membership and draft them into | 
the campaign among the unorganized | 
workers and the public wenerally. | 
Steps will be taken in this connection | 
to provide for greater publicity of the | 





aims and objects of organized labor. | 


Atlantic Ocean Anthology 
Elbert H, Gary 
For having hated you these twenty years, 
Forgive me, Judge... - 
Death has an end to low emotion. 
From now on I will only hate 
Your mills.... 
Alas, but you have delivered your last 
Prosperity pronunclamento. 
And you have clipped your Jast coupon 
From United States Steel Preferred. 
And you have cracked your last whip 
Over the sweaty backs of hunkies. .. 
It would be sacrilege to the Baptist circles 
Of Wheaton, Il, and Gary, Ind., to rumor 
That Paradise might profit from 
Your industrial experience. 
It would be downright blasphemy to say, 
“Gary will sell U. S. Steel Common to the 
angels. ... 
Yet who.knows, if Jehovah Himself might not listen 
To a deal involving a steel bridge and a standard 
gauge 
Double track railroad from Park Avenue to St. Peter’s 
RN. 'o 55 
All material to be furnished by the U. S. Stee] Cor- 
poration, 
Of. course.... | 
Yes, the great grief I find in your going 
Is in that you leave your mills behind. ... 
Those grim imperturbable monsters. 
Who gorge on a diet of iron ore 
And hunky flesh. ’ 
And because you never masked your brutal decds 
I have an honest praise for you— 
As open as the snarl you snapped 
At underdogs. ... 
When dirty dagoes and hungry hunks 
Asked for puny rights to manhood, 
You never flowered their way 
With fragrant promises. 
When blunt coercion failed, 
You promptly used some of your steel, 
And a few pounds of borrowed lead. 
There always is a virtue to be seen 
In bald brutality. 
The vice is theirs who strangle with a lie. 
Oh! Righteous and appropriate Lord of Steel, 
A grief is also that you leave no heir 
Immediate to your rule. 
They are a puffy and a pampered crew, 
The barons and the lesser lords about. 
For even now I hear their testy din - 
And quarrel for the throne. 
You found a way of mixing steel 
With what was left of heart and soul 
Within your frame. 
The alchemy of it is buried now 
With you. 
Perhaps you feared that leaving it behind 
The secret might be learned 
By others far too human for its use. 
By chance the serfs of Steeltown might 
Be transmigrated into iron beasts, 
Impervious to bullet and the blade! 
Then what would happen to the smoky hells, 
The bonds, the stocks, the coupons 
And the soft-jowled, paunchy pals 
Who “yessed” you at Directors’ Meetings... .? 
And what would happen to “Law and Order,” 
“Our Social Fabric,” and “the Best System 
Ever Designed for Man by God”... .? 
That was perhaps the dread that made you keep 
The chemic formula of what you were, 
Even into death. ... 
I wonder if your last reposing smile 
Will be a penance unto peace, 
Or will it cast itself into the honest snaii 
You always twisted at the underdog 


Oh! righteous and appropriate King of Steel, 
Your death has ended all my hate for you.... 
But always will I find words to curse 

The mills you left behind.... 





A letter from a self-made detective agency boss to 
one of his field lieutenants: 
Dear Frank: 

Yours of the 19th to hand and contents duly noted. 
This Sacco-Vanzetti job isn’t opening up as easily 
as I thought after the two subway jobs you and Val 
pulled off. Business is still flat as a pancake. And 
if it keeps up that way I'll simply have to lay you 
fellows off. The Federal boys are hanging on to their 
jobs by the last hair of their eyebrows. Ever since 
the Red scare of the juicy Palmer days has passed 
out a decent detective agency can’t make a living. 
No big strikes going on either. How we miss the dear 
old after the war days. Still, Iam not giving up hope. 
We can still put this Sacco deal over. New York, ! 
figure, isn’t close enough to the moneybags con- 
cerned over those two Wops. Boston is your next 
bet. I’ve arranged with D: P. C. about the T. N. T. 
Enough has been shipped over to our Boston office 
to blow all of Commonwealth Avenue into Boston 
Harbor. I figure the best time to pull a few blow- 
ups would be just when the Judges sit qver the ap- 
peal for a new trial. Try one of the juror’s houses 
for a change. In some suburb. Pull it off at night. 
so no one gets little more than bunged up 4a little. 
Ticklish, I know, but we can’t afford to bump any- 
one off. Disinterested people might butt in and fol- 
low up too closely, although two of the big bugs in 
the “know” about our last two jobs. So it’s either 
do now or bust up our little business. I'd hate to go 
back trooping on booze boats, when this graft can 
come in so pretty. If the Boston stiffs get scared 
enough I am promised at least fifty grand for the 
first three months. And all we'll have to do is patrol 
a little and snoop about the Red club rooms. And 
they tell me them radical janes are not such bad 
lookers, either. 

So go to it, old boy, and when you've done it, pretty, 
T'll always remain, Your Proud Pal and Boss. 

P. S.: Remember, don’t get the stuff too near the 
house. Make it a concussion job. No one has 
croaked from one like that yet. 





Of course, dear readers, the above is a highly imag- 
inary concoction of our own diseased brain. Such 
things have never occurred, and will never occur in 
a country as highly civilized as ours. In Russia, and . 
in darker Europe, such plots have been pulled under 
cruel Czars and Kings, who were trying to keep their 
people enslaved. But here in America, the land of 
the free, there are no kings and czars, and so it fol- 
lows that there would be no reason for such cruel 
deception. Everybody knows, and whoever reads a 
newspaper has long learned that all bombs are set 
by long bearded anarchists who want to destroy our 
institutions. It has been said that during the Law- 
rence strike, a certain high official of the Woolen 
Trust was accused of ordering a bomb to be set off 
on his company’s property so that the workers would 
be blamed and the public sympathy for the strikers 
destroyed. It has also been rumored that when dis- 
interested investigators commenced to trail the bomb 
and suspicion fell upon this official, he killed him- 
self. Well, we haven't ever been convinced that Mr 
Wood, the official in question, really committed sui- 
cide. No one ever questioned the examining coroner 
at the inquest. It might easily have been another of 
them Reds boring from within in the guise of a pub- 
lic servant. And who knows but that the bullet that 
killed Mr. Wood did not fit Sacco’s revolver. No one 
has ever looked at the case from that angle. We tell 
you that there are many ways of killing a cat. The 
thing is that you must only make up your mind to 


kill it 
S. A. de Witt 
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